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THE EVOLUTION OF REVOLUTION 


BY H. M. HYNDMAN 


THE word revolution is loosely 
used, in ordinary language, to cover 
many forms of political and social 
.transformation. In the definite his- 
toric sense, revolution means a com- 
plete change of the economic, social, 
and class relations ‘in any country, 
which, whether brought about peace- 
ably or forcibly, ends in the general 
legalization of the new system. Mere 
political revolts are not social revolu- 
tions. They may represent a serious 
attempt at social and economic change 
from below, or they may be only the 
displacement of a governing family, 
or clique, above. To-day, we speak 
of the revolts in China and Russia as 
revolutions. Nevertheless, the social 
and economic modifications in those 
great countries, below the surface, 
have, so far, been very small. In 
neither case has there yet been a re- 
construction of society; and, in fact, 
the true revolution in both countries 
has only just begun. 

The removal of the foreign dynasty 
of the Manchus, imposed by the last 
. of the Tartar invasions, and the es- 
tablishment of a purely Chinese 
Federative Republic, have not led, 
so far, to any crucial alteration in the 
general administration, in the meth- 
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ods of production, or in the relations 
of classes. An obnoxious foreign 
rule, with its superficial incidents, 
such as the pigtail, has been got rid of ; 
and the Chinese, as formerly under 
the native Ming dynasty, are again 
their own masters. But Chinese in- 
stitutions of all kinds remain much as 
they have existed for many centuries, 
with a vast agricultural peasant pro- 
prietary as the basis of society, and 
family rule and ancestor worship 
binding the fabric closely together. 
The ancient arrangements have only 
been modified by the partial introduc- 
tion of railways, tramways, steamers, 
industry, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and other im- 
provements from the West. Some 
day these will undoubtedly cause a 
real social revolution throughout the 
Flowery Land, in spite of the natural 
conservatism of the. masses of the 
people. The abolition of the pigtail 
and the recovery by women’s feet 
of their natural shape are merely re- 
turns to sensible old customs; but, 
when the graves of the dead are freely 
allowed to be desecrated by the pas- 
sage of steel rails and locomotive 
haulage, it is clear that the established 
conceptions of a superstitious and 
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ancestor-worshiping nation have been 
shaken.* 

The tendency towards modern or- 
ganization and modern management, 
under Chinese control, is growing 
faster every day. But this had al- 
ready begun under the last Manchu 
Emperors, one of whom was the first 
to formulate and decree a definite pro- 
gramme of reconstruction, upon the 
very same lines as the Republic is now 
following. The reactionary policy of 
the Dowager Empress and the Boxer 
risings checked progress for the time; 
but the attempts at political reaction 
against the Republic not long ago 
made at Peking have proved, by their 
complete failure, that few desire to 
go back to the old Imperial system, 
whether under a Manchu or a Chinese 
Emperor. 

The era of a dominant autocracy re- 
siding in the Northern capital has 
come to anend. The Chinese of the 


great Provinces have decided that 
their local self-government shall be 
preserved, federated for national busi- 
ness, in a republican shape, and that 
further development shall take place 
under the management of the Chinese 


themselves. It may be hoped, there- 
fore, that the displacement of the 
Tartars, which has occurred so often 
before in Chinese history, will now 
be final. But the real revolution, as 
already said, is only beginning to-day ; 
and it will have vast consequences. 
An educated and intelligent popula- 
tion, consisting of a huge industrious 
agricultural body and a commercial 
class of exceptional ability, brought 
into direct contact with subversive in- 
dustrial methods on a large scale, 


must soon exercise a tremendous 


*It was Turgot who said that if everyone who 
lived since man began his existence on this planet 
had been provided with a cenotaph, it would long 
since have been necessary to destroy the tombs of 
the dead in order to furnish food for the living. 
Pauli Louis Courier, writing for once in a grandiose 
style, declared, ‘Les monuments se conservent oa 
les hommes ont péri, 4 Baalbec, & Palmyre et sous 
les cendres de Vésuve.’ 


influence on the markets of the planet. 
In Russia the overthrow of the 
Romanoffs was also in itself a su- 
perficial occurrence. It happened, 
as it were, by accident, and before 
either the forces of revolt in the towns, 
or of the peasantry in the country, 
were prepared to face the very diffi- 
cult problems of reconstruction which 
immediately demanded solution. Had 
not the reactionists of Tsardom at- 
tempted a counter-revolt of their own 
in order to anticipate a popular rising, 
the upheaval would hardly have taken 
place at that particular time. The 
frequent disturbances in the Ger- 
manized capital of Petrograd which 
followed upon the first successful 
rising, the war with the German in- 
vaders on the front, the mutinies of 
the troops themselves, due to Bolshev- 
ist propaganda and bribery from 
without —all this necessarily compli- 
cated the situation and diverted the 
attention of Western Europe from 
the gigantic economic issues below. 
We are, in fact, looking on at a day- 
to-day development of the French 
Revolution as displayed in a news- 
paper cinematograph on an enormous- 
ly greater scale.* A vast rural pop- 
ulation of some 165,000,000 persons, 
in the eighteenth-century or seven- 
teenth-century stage of development 
and culture, heavily taxed and 
appallingly poor, is striving for 
emancipation and endeavoring to 
take final possession of the soil. 
This population consists of various 
races and nations, speaking differ- 
ent languages, and all with different 


*The difference between the French Revolution 
and the Russian Revolution is that, whereas the 
French had a class already developed which was 
versed in local administration and capable of 
taking up the reins of Government, the Russians 
scarcely possess such a Class, outside the corrupt 
and hated bureaucracy of the tchinovniks. That, - 
as Russia is now sadly discovering to her cost, is a 
baie! 3 serious matter indeed. Even the ‘anarchical 
outbreaks of the Jacquerie, sometimes leadi to 
terrible outrages of which we are allowed to ‘hear 
little in England, are not so dangerous as this 
entire lack of capable and trustworthy native 
administrators. 








histories behind them. At the same 
time, the proletariat of the great 
cities, which is not more than nine 
per cent of the total inhabitants of 
Russia, created partly by the steady 
expropriation of the peasantry, partly 
by the policy of state industries, and 
partly by the introduction of foreign 
capital and foreign employment on 
a large scale— this proletariat of the 
cities, divorced from the soil and pos- 
sessed of no property but the power 
to labor in their bodies, is endeavoring 
to apply the latest theories of the 
scientific Socialism of the West to a 
state of society which is not yet 
nearly ripe for the successful applica- 
tion of such theories. Nothing of 
the kind has been seen before in 
history. The entire situation is 
wholly exceptional. 

The social and economic develop- 
ment of modern Russia begins with 
the emancipation of the serfs in the 
period 1861-1866. This emancipa- 
tion, as all the world knows, was, 
economically speaking, much more 
nominal than real. Instead of recog- 
nizing the complementary portion of 
the old statement of the peasants: 
‘We are the Lord’s; the land is 
ours, Alexander II relieved the 
serfs from their personal servitude to 
the. nobles, but only. gave them the 
land under conditions that left them, 
in most ‘respects, worse off than 
before. Had the Tsar Alexander 
risked a revolt of the boyars, and given 
the land outright to the peasantry” 
(as Joseph II of Austria had at- 
tempted to do in Bukovina), then a 
great and beneficial revolution would 
have been peacefully effected, and 
his dynasty might have been per- 
manently secured on the throne. 

Probably the mischiefs arising out 
of further unconscious economic 


changes could not have been averted; 
but the emancipated serfs would 
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have obtained a generation or two of 
comparative well-being. As it was, 
these unpropertied freedmen acquired 
their land at a very heavy cost, by 
payments spread over fifty years; 
state taxation became heavier and 
heavier; while, all the time, the sub- 
stitution of production for sale in 
place of production for use by them- 
selves, the lord, and his retainers, 
made the emancipated serfs mere 
slaves of their unfortunate surround- 
ings. Simultaneously, the increasing 
debt of the Russian Government to 
the capitalism of Western Europe, 
for strategical railways, state indus- 
tries and the like, established a drain 
of agricultural produce, to pay interest 
on these advances, without commer- 
cial return, which intensified the dif- 
ficulties of the rural districts. All 
this combined pressure on the peas- 
antry gradually created a non-agri- 
cultural class, which was attracted 
to the cities by the state industries 
set on foot by the Government and 
fostered by loans and investments 
from without. Thus the city pro- 
letariat of Russia, still a small minor- 
ity of the population, is mainly a 
factitious growth, fostered from with- 
out by state organization within. 

As a consequence, the economic and 
intellectual antagonism between coun- 
try and town, which results every- 
where from the system of production 
for profit, has “been intensified in 
Russia. Peasants are producing cere- 
als and other agricultural commodities 
by primitive methods of cultivation. 
They do this more and more for 
sale for cash on the market, in order 
to pay taxes which are rigidly exacted 
in cash, to meet the usurious charges 
on the debts they have been forced 
to contract, and to purchase im- 
proved tools and manures where 
they can. But in every case they 
want to get high prices for what they 
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have to sell, as their sole means of 
relief from crushing burdens. Sim- 
ilarly, high prices for the goods which 
are the output of their interminable 
toil on small home industries during 
the long winter months can alone 
give hope of squeezing a little better 
wage from their employers or the 
middlemen. 

On the other hand, the new wage- 
earning townsfolk want to get those 
necessaries of life which the peasants 
offer as cheaply as possible, so that 
their own scanty wages may go 
farther. And the land cultivators 
cannot escape from the effects of an 
economic pressure, the development 
of which they can neither understand 
nor cope with, and the expansion of 
which they are unable to resist. This 
was a serious situation even in peace- 
ful and quiet periods. Amid revolu- 
tion and war, it becomes nothing 
short of appalling. Though the drain 
to the West for interest on foreign 
loans and invested capital, amount- 
ing to not less than 55,000,000/. a year 
out of a total value of exports, esti- 
mated in 1912 at 160,000,000/., was 
temporarily suspended in 1914, owing 
to the impossibility of exportation, 
the pressure of taxation on the mass 
of the peasantry was not reduced to 
that extent. And, from the moment 
when the revolution began, the neces- 
sity for funds forced the Government 
to issue paper money in excess of any 


possible power to meet it in cash. In | 


consequence, the value of the rouble, 
remaining, for the sale of agricultural 
produce, at the old amount of two 
shillings before the war (as against 
the nominal amount of three shill- 
ings), fell for the purchasing of articles 
required by the peasants for tillage, 
etc., to the level of sixpence or less, 
and the price of such articles rose ac- 
cordingly to an unprecedented height. 

Even the seizure of the unredeemed 


land, or the repudiation of redemp- 
tion payments, could not obviate the 
economic crisis. The peasants, nat- 
urally enough, would not sell their 
grain, upon which at least they could 

exist, for a price reckoned in paper 

money at its old value, when they 

could get none of their necessaries 

except at inordinate rates for the de- 

teriorating paper thus paid to them. 

Therefore, the real Russian Land 

Revolution is beginning under condi- 

tions which may bring about first 

anarchy and then reaction. Yet pro- 

duction for profit instead of use, the 

antagonism of town and country, 

crushing taxation, and deteriorating 

paper money—all these only hasten 

the greater economic change. Reac- 

tion itself, even with a full force of a 

reorganized army behind it, could not 

withstand the march of economic de- 

velopment. The peasantry demand 

the land, and they will get it. They 

are refusing to fight the foreign in- 

vaders at the front, in order that 

they may not forego their share of 
the redistribution at the rear. The 

entire peasantry of Russia, with all 

the differences that separate them, 

have in the main the same desires. 

In the Ukraine, with its old-settled 

population and eagerness for national 

recognition and local self-government ; - 
in Siberia, where immigrants are in- 

creasing more rapidly than in Canada ; 

in the rich but deteriorating black- 

earth region, and in the poor soil of 
the forest districts, the people demand 

the ownership of the land, light taxa- 
tion, relief from usury, and the re- 

moval of irresponsible bureaucrats. 

However ignorant they may be, they 

all understand that programme, and 

yearn for its accomplishment. 

The civilized world has, in fact, 
entered upon a period of unrest which 
greatly transcends in extent, as well 
as in importance, the European dis- 
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turbances of 1848. Probably it will 
far surpass even the epoch of the 
French Revolution in its influence 
upon the destinies of mankind. But 
the character of the transformations 
brought about depends upon the stage 
of economic and social development 
that has been reached in every na- 
tion affected. Certainly, the general 
movement will be towards Collectiv- 
ism and Socialism; but it is absurd to 
compare vast rural nations such as 
Russia, China, or even France, with 
Great Britain, Germany, America, or 
Belgium, where the huge machine in- 
dustry, with its complementary evolu- 
tion of Trusts, Combines, and State 
Control, has developed almost to its 
full extent. In the former countries 
there are several steps of social re- 
adjustment to be mounted, before the 
capitalist system of production of 
goods for profit, through exchange 
on the world market, gets far enough 
to render the socialization of the 
means of creating wealth, and the con- 
sequent production for use instead of 
profit, upon an enormous scale, not 
only possible and desirable but in- 
evitable. Japan has shown us that a 
nation of our time may, in forty years, 
pass through changes which Western 
Europe required centuries to traverse. 
But such a rapid transformation is 
very rare; and in any event, quickly 
or slowly, the successive stages must 
be realized and lived through before 
the ultimate reconstitution is at- 
tained. That is why revolution in a 
country such as Russia, just emerging 
from what economists call natural 
production, involves modifications in 
ideas and in social affairs totally 
different from what revolution in a 
highly-developed industrial country, 
such as England or Germany, would 
produce. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the 
history of the human race than the 


unconsciousness of mankind in their . 
progress from one period of. social 
development to another. Even a 
hundred and fifty years ago, or less, 
the greatest brains of our own period 
understood no more of approaching 
social changes than the ablest philoso- 
phers of antiquity did about the rise 
of slavery or its decline. The con- 
ditions which made for slave owning 
had created a form of society ap- 
parently so permanent that any 
crucial change seemed impossible. 
Religion gave no hint; ethics led no- 
whither ; only economics, the lessons 
of which were . entirely unappre- 
hended, at last enforced a change and. 
compelled the gradual transformation. 
The power of the great landlords and 
slave owners of Rome and antiquity 
generally declined, not by the inva~ 
sion of the barbarians from. without, 
but by causes which silently sapped 


‘the edifice within. 


A really complete revolution may 
be accomplished without bloodshed, 
at the critical time, when all is ready 
for the change. But the revolts 
against an existing form of domina- 
tion, before that stage has been 
reached, have been invariably unsuc- 
cessful and often accompanied by 
horrible cruelty and massacres. It 
is just the failure of such revolts, 
when they come before their time, 
which compels us to. regard the process 
of class domination through the cen- 
turies in the light of a natural. phe- 
nomenon, unmoved by feeling and un- 
influenced by morality of any kind. 
The inevitable change marches slowly 
and relentlessly onward over the 
heaps of slaughtered human bodies 
piled beneath the Juggernaut car of 
economic advance. 

The risings of the slaves against 
Roman slaveholders in Italy, Sicily, 
and the Provinces were fully justifi- 
able. But their repeated efforts to 








obtain freedom failed to win any gen- 
eral amelioration of their condition. 
To all appearance slavery in both 
East and West was a permanent in- 
stitution. Itscontinuancein full vigor 
depended, however, upon causes that 
were beginning to disappear ; thus its 
base was rotting even when it seemed 
at the height of its power. The two 
elements. which enabled slave culti- 
vation and slave production generally 
to hold their own were the cheapness 
of slaves themselves on the market 
and the cheapness of their keep as 
compared with the wealth they 
produced. Cheapness on the market 
depended upon the supply of slaves 
being kept up by conquest or 
by domestic breeding ; and supply by 
conquest was the far more important 
source. When this failed, the value 
of slaves inevitably rose. Slave labor, 
too, is always relatively inefficient. 
The exhaustion of soil, which almost 
invariably accompanied its use, by 
degrees increased both the cost of 
production and the price of main- 
tenance. Moreover, the difficulty and 
expense of replacement rendered 
greater care of the slaves and less pres- 
sure upon them essential. Hence the 
labor of free men became more and 
more important, and slave production 
less and less profitable. 

Therefore manumission gained 
ground rapidly. Only the very rich 
could afford to acquire or to keep 
large bodies of slaves. What all the 
valor of Spartacus and his fellows had 
failed to achieve before economic 
forms were ripe was slowly but silently 
obtained by the irresistible force 
of economic progress. Risings there 


were ; the invasion of the barbarians 
may have hastened the destruction 
of slavery, though, speaking generally, 
their influence was definitely reac- 
tionary; but the chief forces which 
brought about the change were the 
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almost unrecognized modifications of 
the social conditions mentioned. Then 
it was that ethical considerations pre- 
viously disregarded—rebuking - the 
ownership of man by man— began to 
have their effect upon the slave owners 
asindividualsandasaclass. It became 
a good moral deed to release bondmen 
from the yoke, as soon as it proved 
socially profitable in most cases. 
With the general break-up of order 
and organization, a new form of servi- 
tude, serfdom, was gradually estab- 
lished. It eventually fell in the same 
way. Serfs, whose fathers and an- 
cestors had become the bondmen of 
their feudal lords, were little better 
off than their social ancestors, the 
slaves. Here, again, a similar course 
was followed wherever the feudal sys- 
tem, with its complicated nexus of 
personal relations, was established. 
French villeins and peasants, German’ 


-Bauers and Leibeigeners, English serfs 


and bondmen rose in revolt century 
after century. All in vain. Time 
after time their attacks were sup- 
pressed with a ruthless cruelty quite 
equal to that shown by any slave 
owner general of ancient days. The 
men whose names stand out in his- 
tory as the noblest, most courageous, 
and most magnanimous in their deal- 
ings with those of their own caste, 
distinguished themselves above all 
by the hideous ferocity and love of 
torture which they glutted upon their 
unruly peasants. Church and Law, 
Science and Philosophy took sides 
with the men in possession. For 
centuries neither morality nor re- 
ligion intervened. 

Here, again, so long as the lords 
played an active and useful part in 
the social life of the period, so long as 
natural production for use was still 
the determining factor in the national 
existence, so long did serfdom continue 
side by side with yeoman cultivators 
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gaining ground in the country, and 
free. guilds making their way in the 
cities. In England, where the eman- 
cipation was probably first completed, 
it took more than three centuries to 
transform the serfdom which was 
established before William the Con- 
queror into peasant ownership under 
various forms. The soil, which the 
serfs universally regarded as their 
own, was gradually réleased to them 
and their personal freedom secured. 
But very gradually. The mills of 
economic emancipation ground slowly, 
but they ground exceeding small; the 
forces of unrest and revolt failed to 
hasten the pace until unrecognized 
_ causes rendered enfranchisement cer- 
tain. Once again, ethics and religion 
played quite a subordinate part until 
economic influences had done their 
work. Then the Church, which had 
performed the same service for chattel 
slaves, shrewdly preached as a reli- 
gious duty that emancipation which 
had already become economically and 
ethically inevitable. Even so, the re- 
mains of actual serfdom were to be 
found in Scotland so late as the 
eighteenth century. In Russia and 
Poland serfdom remained in full force, 
despite innumerable risings, until the 
latter half of the nineteenth; and 
even then emancipation was enacted 
from above ‘as a result of obvious so- 
cial necessity. Unfortunately, in this 
latter case, as already noticed, nominal 
individual freedom did not carry with 
it the actual possession of the land. 
Many, however, still argue and 
attempt to act as if organized, or even 
unorganized, force could anticipate 
events, ahead of economic and social 
development, and at the same time 
hinder forcible reaction. The favorite 
instance of this is the French Revolu- 
tion. In that case at least we are 
frequently told that force did ‘act as 
the midwife of progress, delivering 


the old society pregnant with the 
new.’ But this statement will not 
bear examination. Apart from the 
historical truth that, in the centuries 
prior to the Revolution itself, serfdom 
and the power of the nobles had been 
greatly weakened, what actually took 
place shows conclusively that force 
did not realize that which its advocates 
set out to achieve. There were far 
more people slaughtered by the White 
Terror than by the Red. The ancient 
nobility fell, not because of the vigor 
of the attack made upon it, but 
because it had already forfeited its 
social position by its own action; and 
the class emancipated was not the 
agricultural producing class, but that 
section of the people economically 
ready and administratively trained 
to succeed to power, namely, the 
Tiers Etat, or the bourgeoisie. Even 
when, after the downfall of Napoleon’s 
military reaction, the Allied troops 
were withdrawn, some sixty years 
elapsed before a French Republic was 
definitely constituted; and that Re- 
public also is a bourgeois Republic to . 
this day. 

The most reactionary annalists 
of the period admit that the downfall 
of the Ancienne Noblesse was due to 
economic causes rather than to vio- 
lence. The old system of privilege 
and exemption from national taxation 
could not _work' any longer. It was 
not the licentiousness, extravagance, 
and cruelty of the aristocracy which 
brought them down. So long as they 
chiefly lived on their estates, like the 
Junkers of to-day, and conducted 
their own business, all this turpitude, 
however objectionable morally, failed 
to shake their power. When, how- 
ever, they betook themselves to 
Court, managed their estates through 
agents, and combined with the Church 
to fleece their countrymen for no 
advantage to the rising middle class, 
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they fell, because they had become 
not only vicious but obviously use- 
less. They could not even handle 
effectively the means of resistance at 
their hand. ‘Why did you run away?’ 
the fugitive nobles were asked at 
Cologne. ‘Nous étions des laches,’ 
was the reply. They were not 
physically cowards—both men and 
women proved this at the crisis of 
their fate; but they felt that their 
position could not be defended, so 
they lacked the moral courage to hold 
on. So strong also was the reaction, 
so slow the growth of the new forms, 
that, great as was the political trans- 
formation from the commencement of 
the revolution in 1789 to the restora- 
tion of Louis XVIII in 1815, the 
restored aristocrats were able to obtain 
some compensation from the National 
Assembly for the properties of which 
they had been deprived. 

The same causes made themselves 
felt in the great development of 
capitalist production and factory in- 
dustry which, beginning in its recog- 
. nized shape in England about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, has 
spread and is still spreading over the 
civilized world. This change moved far 
more rapidly than any previous social 
modification. But it went forward 
in this island, as well as later in the 
United States, without any national 
superintendence or control. The hor- 
rors thus engendered fully equaled 
any of the chattel-slave or serf period. 
Children of tender years were never 
deliberately worked to death for the 
profit of the slave owner or the feudal 
lord, as they were by capitalist em- 
ployers at the end of theeighteenthand 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. But the resistance of the 
wage earners proved as useless as the 
previous risings against slave owners, 
nobles, and land expropriators had 
been futile. Luddite anarchist de- 
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struction of machinery, Chartist 
organized denunciation and physical- 
force movements against the capital- 
ists had no effect. Within a century 
or less, Great Britain was revolu- 
tionized from an agricultural country 
into being almost entirely a nation 
of manufacturers and profiteers. The 
peasant became a landless wage 
earner; the land population was 
drafted into cities; and the cities 
grew up with the most crowded and 
miserable dens in which a pauperized 
proletariat had ever been housed. 
Such limitations as there were to the 
employers’ power to work women and 
children to death were chiefly due to 
opposition made by the landowners 
to the factory-owner class that was 
depriving them of political control. 
Thus the transformation from home 
production and domestic industry to 
importation from abroad and great 
factory industry —one of the greatest 
economic and social revolutions ever 
known in any country — was achieved 
in Great Britain, not certainly with- 
out much perturbation and discon- 
tent culminating in armed violence, 
but, relatively to the crucial character 
of the change effected, with little 
bloodshed. Once more, individual 
revolts against economic conditions 
failed ; for the victory of the capitalist 
and profiteering class was complete. 
During eighty years, from 1765 to 
1848, the class-war between capital 
and labor was open and avowed. In 
the latter year capital won, owing to 
the gold discoveries, free trade, and 
the emigration of the mosf vigorous 
portions of the population. 
Thenceforward the struggle took a 
different shape. First strikes, and 
then, very gradually, political action, 
carried on the strife, but with little 
advantage to the workers. They 
adopted the theories of the profiteer- 
ing class; and the English proletariat 
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became, as M. Clemenceau expressed 
it to me. some ten years ago, a bour- 
geois class. They accepted, that is to 
say, the whole scheme of wagedom, 
capitalism, and profiteering as a per- 
manent social system. Their hope of 
emancipation before 1848 had lain 
in some sort of return to preindustrial 
conditions; from 1848 to 1914 they 
aspired, not to uplift the whole dis- 
inherited class (practically ninety 
per cent of the entire people), but to 
become members, as individuals, of 
the section that existed by trading 
upon differences of value. Not even 
the spread of the great Codperative 
movement, or the continuous Socialist 
agitation from the beginning of 1881, 
or even the affiliation of the Labor 
Party to the International Socialist 
Party, and the voting strength dis- 
played at the elections of 1906, could 
turn the tide in favor of Socialist ideas. 

At the beginning of the war in 1914, 
the general aspect of affairs was much 
the same as it had been for the 
previous generation. ‘True, on the 
one hand, working-class combinations 
had grown far more numerous and 
formidable. True, also, on the other, 
that the combinations of vast capital- 
ist enterprises had utterly refuted 
the old theories of individual com- 
petition as the salvation of society 
and the cause Of all progress. True, 
lastly, that state interference had 
-greatly increased. But neither the 
working classes nor the dominant 
profiteering and landlord classes 
understood how far this unconscious 
reintegration of industrial anarchy 
had gone. Still less did either side 
comprehend that capitalism as a 
system had reached its culminating 
point, was already tottering to its 
fall, and would prove itself wholly 
incapable of dealing with a great 
national emergency. To-day, the 
entire community has learned these 
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facts— through the agency of the war. 
State control, however partially, in- 
competently, and reluctantly adminis- 
tered, is replacing individual com- 
petition in every important branch 
of our national life. 

The history of this latest phase of 
social evolution has been much the 
same in the various countries which 
have attained to a similar stage of 
the industrial evolution. The United 
States of America, notwithstanding 
the enormous and fruitful territory 
it has had to colonize, in spite also of 
the fact that not less than half its 
population of 110,000,000 is still 
directly connected with the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, has, in not a few direc- 
tions, run ahead of the old world. 
Nowhere has capital organized itself 
with such marvelous capacity for 
rapid improvement of processes and 
the determination to ‘scrap’ all but 
the most perfect means of extracting 
ores, of dealing with and distributing 
agricultural products, manufacturing 
on a large scale, standardizing its 
appliances and products in order to 
save labor and cheapen selling values ; 
while at the same time trusts and 
combines on an unprecedented scale 
have made use of the vast power 
acquired by common action to crush 
competition and to uphold prices. 
On the other side of the Atlantic, 
also, as on this, the laboring class has 
endeavored to meet the relentless 
force of organized capital by combina- 
tions of its own. Threats uttered by 
the railway men to hold up the entire 
trade of the country practically forced 
Mr. Wilson to use the great Federal 
power with which he is invested on 
behalf of the men, in order to secure 
for the workers in that department 
an eight-hour day by direct state 
action. 

It is obvious that this is only a 
beginning. No great nation could 
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possibly allow the imperium in im- 
perio which the economic, and to a 
large extent the political, domination 
of the great monopolist trusts repre- 
sent, to go forward uncontrolled. If 
the decisions of the Courts avail not 
to support the interests of the people, 
then the community as a whole must 
reorganize the entire system for the 
benefit of all. This is far easier with 
trusts than with the earlier develop- 
ment of individual factory owners or 
distributors. That fact the more 
able upholders of the trust system 
themselves publicly acknowledge. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the en- 
trance upon the war of the United 
States as a great world power will 
hasten on socialization in the Re- 
public of the West. An enormous 


territory like America, with agri- 
culture practically still the supreme 
interest, cannot take the same course 


in the new advance as England, 
which has allowed its rural popula- 
tion to be removed and. its land 
cultivation to be crippled. But that 
collective will replace individual or 


company ownership and manage- - 


ment in both countries is already 
apparent, whether we call the change 
Socialism or not, whether the trans- 
formation involves class antagonism 
expressed in open violence, or a 
peaceful outlet is to be given by wide 
constitutional change. 

Almost with the rapidity of Japan, 
Germany has in a generation passed 
through an evolution which needed 
more than a century to accomplish 
here. And Germany has taken still 
more definite steps towards the new 
phase. Her capitalism has at no time 
enjoyed the freedom from state con- 
trol that existed in Great Britain and 
the United States. Nor has she, in 
the exultation of her marvelous 
growth of factory industry, neglected 
any measures deemed necessary for 
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the improvement of agriculture by 
state aid in the direction of enhance- 
ment of production and cheapening 
of transport. Her landed proprietors 
have dominated the entire German 
national policy at home as abroad, 
and have taken care to fortify their 
position both economically and po- 
litically, not only by the application 
of science to agriculture but by pro- 
tectionist duties and jerrymandered 
representation. The Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, the largest single 
political party in Germany, played 
into the hands of this powerful re- 
actionary element by their acceptance 
of the Pan-German Chauvinist cry 
of ‘Deutschland iiber Alles,’ and 
their shameful betrayal of their prin- 
ciples and pledges at the beginning 
of the campaign of aggression and 
atrocity started by the Central 
Powers. During the war, adminis- 
trative collectivism has inevitably 
advanced even beyond the position 
it held before. But Germany’s po- 
litical forms, like our own, are many 
years behind her social and economic 
development; moreover, they are so 
handled as to hinder all democra- 
tization, however much they may 
facilitate the increase of state-ad- 
ministered collectivism. Those who 
know Germany best may well doubt 
whether the Fatherland will be able to 
carry through the coming reorganiza- 
tion, whatever it may be, without a 
desperate internal struggle. So long 
as the war lasts and the German 
armies are fighting on foreign territory 
there will be no possibility of revolu- 
tion at home. But, when the Teu- 
tonic hosts are manifestly beaten, a 
very, different spirit will be awak- 
ened against the caste which has 
inflicted such bootless ruin upon 
Central Europe. Bankruptcy and 
armed revolt will precede the inev- 
itable political change, whatever form 
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the economic conditions may take. 
In‘that respect, defeated Germany 


will be at a great disadvantage com- 


pared with victorious though ex- 
hausted France. French political 
forms are far ahead of the French 
economic status. The real France is 
still rural France. Political France is 
democratic to a point that no country 
with so large an agricultural popula- 
tion has ever yet attained. France, 
therefore, which led the way in 1789, 
will be the European country best 
placed for sober reconstruction in 
1919. Her national position and 
confidence will be restored; her 
idealism, clarified, it may be, by the 
loss of her Russian investments, will 
fire her enthusiasm without shaking 
her judgment. 

Great Britain stands in a more 
difficult yet more interesting and 
hopeful position than any European 
nation. The remarkable extension of 
state power in the course of the war, 
already referred to, has rendered the 
thorough-going revolution from cap- 
italism to codperative communism 
economically and socially far more 
’ easy than it would have been before. 
The economic forms are, in fact, 
ready for the change; .only capable 
intelligence is needed to apply them. 
What Karl Marx truly said to me 
five-and-thirty years ago is, on this 
account, doubly true to-day. ‘Eng- 
land is the one country in Europe 
where a peaceful revolution is possible; 
but,’ he added, ‘history does not tell 
us so.’ If only our dominant class 
had been wise enough to make ready 
by a thorough-going reform of our 
Constitution in a democratic sense, 
while at the same time removing by 
sound education the ignorance of 
the mass of our people, the saving 
clause of Marx’s forecast might have 
been expunged. As it is, our politi- 
cal institutions are at least three 
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generations behind our industrial 
development. ‘ 

Universal Adult Suffrage, Propor- 
tional Representation, The Initiative 
and Referendum, one effective Na- 
tional Assembly of moderate dimen- 
sions, a series of popularly elected 
Administrative Committees — such 
organization of democracy is still, 
according to our politicians, outside 
the domain of practical politics. 
Instead of this we have a vast mass of 
wasteful and incompetent bureau- 
cratic departments piled on the top 
of one another, whose main object is, 
under an appearance of grudging 
collectivism, to perpetuate the para- 
sitic methods which must spell 
national ruin, come what may. Even 
now, with the millions of trained men 
who will return from the front to 
demand their share in the more 
generous national life which should be 
the outcome of their efforts, our rul- 
ing classes are thinking solely of 
their own pockets and their. own 
future. 

Here is danger, and danger of a 
very serious nature. Never before in 
our long history has the entire man- 
hood of this nation been liable to 
military service. Never before in 
any country have millions of trained 
soldiers, after being withdrawn from 
national industry, been returned to 
the old conditions. Never, certainly, 
has such a huge financial burden been 
laid upon the people as that which the’ 
workers of Great Britain, who have 
done most of the fighting and the 
producing during the war, will have 
to shoulder after the peace, if the 
existing financial organization is main- 
tained. Never at any period were 
legitimate causes of discontent more 
rife among our population at home, 
or likely to be more active among the 
men who return from abroad. Never 
was the outlook more unpromising for 
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food prices, when all nations will be 
competing on the world markets for 
any surplus of necessaries, and so 
little preparation has been made to 
increase production at home. 

In such circumstances it is impera- 
tive that the old bourgeois notions of 
political economy should be relent- 
lessly scrapped, as Americans and 
Germans scrap inferior machinery. 

The Quarterly Review 


This has been done during the war; 
it will be necessary on a much larger 
scale and as part of a complete policy 
during the peace. No greater or more 
inspiring opportunity has been of- 
fered us, in all our long and stirring 
history, of leading mankind in peace- 
ful and orderly fashion towards 
the attainment of the Codéperative 
Commonwealth. 
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FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A LONDON WAR-HOSPITAL ORDERLY 


BY WARD MUIR 


THERE is a music hall to which my 
peregrinations sometimes lead me on 
my ‘evening out,’ and within its 
gallery entrance door I read two 
notices. The first says ‘Shouting and 
Whistling not allowed: Offenders will 
be ejected’; and the second ‘Bottles 
must not be brought into these 
Premises: Offenders will be ejected.’ 
Notwithstanding these warnings I 
often enter that music hall, albeit 
as a patron less frequently of the 
gallery than of the ‘Fauteuils.’ In 
short, I am one of the nobs. The 
price of being one of the nobs is 
eighteenpence, with fourpence added 
thereunto as Amusement Tax, to 
help to win the war. My assistance 
towards that laudable end would be 
but twopence if I bought a cheaper 
seat; and (at the risk of our losing 
the war) I should prefer to indulge in 
this economy. But then I should fail 
to see what was occurring on the 


stage. Feeble eyesight, and no vain 
desire to make a splash, forces me into 
the extravagance of a ‘ Fauteuil.’ 

My music hall gives me an excellent 
entertainment—at one-and-ten, plus 
one penny fora programme. From time 
to time thesaid programme bodes forth 
the appearance of a Versatile Vio- 
linist—or anyhow some sort of vio- 
linist, male or female, who is probably 
a no better performer than one of the 
orchestra humbly accompanying in a 
narrow gulf before the footlights. 
(I forgot to mention that another 
reason for patronizing the Fauteuils 
is that I sometimes secure one in the 
front row. From here I have a 
capital view into the _ orchestra, 
among whose company I always 
greatly enjoy the flutist. He is 
exceedingly bald and_ respectable, 
and the upper part of him is in evening 
dress; but if you lean over the 
balustrade and peer rudely down- 
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wards you will observe that below 
the waist he is a soldier in khaki 
knickers and puttees. A singular 
vision ; but, you see, this staid gentle- 
man has been ‘called up,’ allotted— 
only too wisely, as I should judge, for 
I question his worth as a warrior— 
to sedentary duty at home, and given 
a special pass which enables him to 
tootle melodiously at two houses per 
night. Such are “the horrors of 
Armageddon. Tommy Atkins from 
his toes to his tummy, and Savile 
Row—moreorless—above. Splendid 
fellow, the bald flute player!) 

As I was remarking, the programme 
sometimes threatens me with a Ver- 
satile Violinist. This is one of the 
things which—in spite of eclectic 
tastes—I cannot abide, for I know 
that he (or she) will, at some point 
in the turn, cause his (or her) violin to 
imitate the. bagpipes, especially the 
distant bagpipes. I do not know why, 
but a violin made to sound like bag- 
pipes bores me. If someone would 
come on and make bagpipes sound like 
a violin I might stay, out of curiosity. 
As it is, I hasten forth to the bar. 

The other night when I entered 
this bar— withnointention of drown- 
ing the bagpipes in spirituous liquor 
for the hour was already past 9.30 —I 
encountered one Private Robinson, 
who greeted me asa long-lost friend. 

Our original introduction had been, 
by genteel standards, perhaps a share 
outré. When I first had the privilege 
of beholding Mr. Robinson he was 
attired—but why put the matter 
euphemistically ?— he wasstark naked. 
Moreover, so was I. He was having 
a bath. So was I. The outer side of 
his bath was painted red. This 
indicated (as a notice, on the bath- 
room wall, informed those whom it 
. might concern) that. the bath was 
reserved for individuals affected with 
a certain skin disease: an ailment 


which—TI must make haste to add, in 
fairness to Mr. Robinson and thou- 
sands of his good comrades—is very 
commonly acquired at the Front, and 
is no fault of the victim. I regret to 
say that a glance at Mr. Robinson’s 
person sufficed to convince me— 
without the hint given by the red 
bath or by the odor of the sulphur 
curative which arose from it —that 
my new acquaintance had fallen a 
prey to the complaint in question. 
And I too was in a red bath. But 
my reasons for being in a red bath 
differed from Mr. Robinson’s reasons. 
He was in a red bath because he had 
got — well— we may callit Thingumy. 
I was in a red bath because I had not 
got Thingumy. Thereby I was pur- 
suing an ancient principle of mine, 
which I originally arrived at when 
visiting Davos Platz, the consumptive 
resort. Nobody ever contracts con- 
sumption at Davos. Owing to the 
health regulations in force there, it 
is one of the safest places in Europe 
for anybody afraid of ‘catching’ 
tuberculosis. There are more tuber- 
culosis bacilli loose in a London 
omnibus than in Davos. Similarly, if 
you wish to avoid ‘infection’ from 
baths, use those baths which are 
definitely labeled for infected bathers, 
inasmuch as those are the very baths 
which are most carefully Lysolized 
after use. I do not say that all the 
baths in that bathroom were not 
maintained in a remarkable state of 
purity by the khaki-clad gentleman 
who, ever since August 5, 1914, had 
daily and hourly swabbed them out -— 
and who is at this moment still 
patiently doing so, after over three 
years of it. I merely say that if, ina 
moment of aberration, he forgot to 
cleanse a bath it would not be a red 
bath; and if he squirts more Lysol into 
one bath than into another bath you 
may back the red baths to get the 
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overdose every time. At all events 
the theory has worked to my satis- 
faction. However... ! 

Its sole disadvantage, in practice, 
is that it leads to misconceptions. 
On the other hand, a misconception of 
this nature led to my acquaintance- 
ship with Private Robinson. For 
Private Robinson, greeting, .as he 
justifiably supposed, a fellow martyr, 
cast an eye upon me as we each stood 
toweling, and observed ‘You seem 
to have near got quit of it, Mate. 
But it ’s hell, ain’t it, while it lasts. 
What I say is—and I bet yousay the 
same— instead of this here damn 
Itch, give me lice all the time, any 
number of ’em.’ 

The fruits of human experience 
are always worth making a note of, 
and I made a note of Private Robin- 
son’s preference accordingly, and, 
explaining my own lack of familiarity 
with the alternatives to which he had 
made allusion, I gave him, in fair 
exchange for his information, my own 
observations of, and deductions from, 
the state of affairs at Davos Platz. 
I find such barterings not unprofitable. 
Certainly in masculine society much 
excellent conversation consists in the 
simple process of ‘comparing notes.’ 
One man tells the company about the 
steak they gave him at Valparaiso 
and another caps it with the story of 
the ham and eggs eaten at 2 A.M. 
with the cabbies in the Junior Turf. 
One man tells of Geishas in Japan and 
another of a conductorette on the 
No. 77 bus route. Thus are pearls of 
knowledge added to our collection. 
I find that if I wish to hear about the 
wonders of the greatest event in 
history, from men who have taken 
part in it, I must contribute to the 
chat by a few remarks on some event 
which J have witnessed, such as a 
Charlie Chaplin film, or a Chelsea 
Models’ dance, or a Madrid bullfight, 
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or a baseball match in New York, or 
an Arab doing the Pyramids record 
in seven minutes. Even so was it with 
Private Robinson. For my Davos 
Platz he swapped his Ypres. I blush 
for the unfairness of the bargain. 
My paltry tittle-tattle about an 
invalids’ and hypochondriacs’ _ re- 
treat, and his narrative of a scene 
drenched in the blood of heroes! 
However... !* 

Private Robinson, in the music-hall 
bar, professed himself ‘adjectivally 
glad to see a friend. This adjectival 
place had got on his nerves. He 
wanted some one to talk to: a tactless 
remark, for it was obvious that he had 
been talking to the barmaid. But I 
am afraid that barmaids are accus- 
tomed to tactlessness; accustomed, 
by the same token, to their feminine 
conversational charms failing utterly 
to compete with masculine. It is a 
common thing, in a saloon, to see a 
man who has been immersed in deep 
and apparently enjoyable chat with 
the barmaid abandon her the moment 
the entry of a man acquaintance pro- 
vides him with a man listener. Nearly 
all men like talking to men, whereas 
only a few men like talking to women ; 
and if one may substitute the phrase 
‘talking with’ for ‘talking to’ it 
would almost be safe to assert that, 
except when the strongest sex interest 
prevails, all men prefer talking with 
men to talking with women. Such 
men as Private Robinson certainly 
do. It might be said that they never 
talk with women: they only indulge 
in badinage, condescending or respect- 
ful as the case may be. Upon the 
moral of which (if it enshrines any) 
I make no comment. I simply re- 
cord the fact that the barmaid was left 
smiling her mechanical smile, patting 
her back hair, and surveying rows 
of ‘minerals,’ while Private Robinson . 
buttonholed me and conversed. 
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He conversed of many things, some 
printable and some otherwise. He 
had been to the Front again, been 
wounded, and was soon to return. 
Life at the Front displeased him; 
but he did not dwell on his displeasure ; 
he took it for granted that I would 
take it for granted: his views were. 
only those which are held by every 
soldier and which only flame forth 
when Mr. Catchpenny, who has had 
a week’s guarded joy ride behind the 
lines, writes a patriotic article on the 
theme of how our brave lads go into 
battle with a song on their lips and 
merry eyes which mock at danger: 
I have heard extracts from such an 
article read out in a Troops on Leave 
3d class compartment; and... 

However... ! 

Private Robinson was not reticent. 
But I should be misrepresenting him 
if I hinted that he held strong 
opinions. He held none at all. He 
dealt in experiences, not in opinions. 
He assumed that everybody wanted 
the war to end: that was plain: 
having glanced at the assumption he 
simply went on to the anecdotage 
which is the basis of all masculine 
comparing-of-notes. He told me 
about the Push in which he had been 
wounded. He told mg;,about the 
English hospital in which he had been 
healed. The ‘grub,’ I/was given to 
understand, had been good. Also 
there was an old lady, a visitor, who 
had come bearing gifts and had 
invited him to her home. He had 
stayed a week, after his discharge, 
and it had been an enjoyable week, 
the old lady’s idea of entertainment 
being to provide plenty of buttered 
toast, and bloaters for breakfast. 
Theatres? Pretty girls totea? Motor 
drives? Not a bit of it. Just food; 
and the kindly company of the old 
lady, who sat on one side of the hearth 
and knitted while;Private Robinson 


digested and smoked on the other: 
such was the enjoyable week. Vainly 
do the pretty girls (‘some birds!’) 
compete, with their chatter, against 
the charm of such a programme. How 
well I know that nice old lady! I 
too have seen her, in the hospital with 
which Iam acquainted. Her methods 
are a mystery to me, as they are to 
the ‘birds.’ I do not know how, 
exactly, she casts a spell over the 
Private Robinsons; certainly it is 
not by lavishing luxuries upon them: 
she is generally a denizen of a little 
forty-five-pound-a-year villa, which 
may be cozy but cannot contain temp- 
tations for the luxurious. Neverthe- 
less her guests (of which there is a 
continual sequence) one and all call 
her blessed, faithfully correspond 
with her.after their departure, and — 
well—‘some birds’ are out of the 
running when she aspires to act the 
hostess to an attractive wounded 
soldier alone in London. Did I say 
‘London’? Substitute the name of 
any town which owns a war hospital. 
There is always the same old lady to 
love and be loved by the same old 
Private Robinsons. Alas, poor ‘birds’! 

Now it came to pass that Private 
Robinson, having talked for three- 
quarters of an hour on subjects as 
various as buttered toast and gan- 
grene, let fall, en passant, a tale which 
seems worth repetitionys It appears 
that during the first, stage of the 
Push in which he was eventually 
wounded he and his fellows advanced 
to, and took, a portion of German 
trench and certain German dugouts. 
No sooner had they done so than a 
terrible barrage began to fall all 
around them. It was a British barrage 
—for our Robinsons, in their haste, 
sometimes enter the zone of their own 
barrage. So tremendous was the hail 
of shells that it seemed impossible for 
any creature to live in the midst of it. 
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The noise was indescribable, madden- 
ing. Robinson and his fellows, cower- 
ing in the shelter of the newly won 
dugouts, could scarcely hear them- 
selves speak, and peered forth on to an 
inferno of explosive earth, mud, 
débris: a lunatic realm which banged 
and banged and banged, and spouted 
death. 

Behold, twenty or thirty yards 
from their dugout, there was a 
German soldier, running to and fro, 
dodging hither and thither as though 
to escape the missiles which deluged 
on every hand. His face was frantic 
with terror. He had lost all sense of 
direction: he had, in fact, lost his 
reason. ‘Balmy, the poor blighter 
was,’ said Private Robinson. ‘It 
gave you the pip to watch him.’ 
However, the Englishmen continued, 
fascinated, to watch the German. 
And the latter, bewildered, continued 
to stumble blindly to and fro, in 
anguish, but miraculously uninjured. 
Now it is clear that the sole object of 
the presence of Private Robinson and 
his comrades at that particular spot 
was to kill (among other people) 
that particular German. The sole 
object of the hundreds or thousands 
of tons of metal being sprayed on to 
that particular spot was to kill 
(among other people) that particular 
German. However... ! 

What happened was this. Two of 
Private Robinson’s mates, unable to 
endure the sight of the German’s 
torture, crawled forth, at the utmost 
peril to themselves, managed to catch 
their foe, and drag him into shelter 
and safety. There they soothed him 
with a cigarette. His gibberings 
lessened. He became calm. Having 
wept a little he thanked his rescuers. 
Then the barrage moved forward. 
And that is where the story ends. 
Private Robinson e¢ Cie. thereafter 
had other things to attend to, and 





what befell Fritz— whether he became 
a prisoner or whether he went forth 
to fight, and perchance still survives 
—not one of them knows. ‘Not a 
bad little chap,’ said Private Robin- 
son. ‘And my word, he had got 
the wind up. Cruel to see, it 
was.’ 

He did not add that logic is at a 
discount on the battlefield; for his 
conduct towards the other Germans 
encountered that day had been, as 
far as one could gather, quite properly 
ferocious. ‘Dirty swine, I call ’em.’ 
Far be it from me to ask him why, if 
so, valuable English lives had been 
risked to save one from the fate which 
a score of expensive English guns were 
toiling to bring about. There would 
be very little human nature, and 
therefore very few queer stories, if 
there were no such thing as inconsist- 
ency in the world. 

Now I come to think of it, I declare 
that the best stories I have ever 
heard are those of which the narrator 
himself fails to see the point. For 
then, even if the story is not true, the 
story of the story’s telling has an 
adequate truth, and becomes the 
story itself. Not that the story which 
I am about to place on record is un- 
true. It is true, as the story of Private 
Robinson is true. Goodness knows 
that there is small need to invent 
episodes in this war. One’s only 
difficulty is to pick out the episodes 
which are not too impossible to be 
dismissed (by the stay-at-homes) as 
scandalously manufactured fiction. 
At all events, the tribulations of 
Private Brown are not manufactured 
(his wooden leg is, to put it mildly, 
a piece of circumstantial evidence in 
their favor; for he certainly did not 
march in the Expeditionary Force with 
a wooden leg, and he came back from 
Germany lacking a limb); and the 
wording of the tale as I heard it from 
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his lips was equally certainly beyond 
my power of invention. 

The thing happened during the 
retreat from Mons. Private Brown 
was one of the ‘Contemptibles,’ and 
at an early stage in that momentous 
drama which began by being a tragedy 
and ended as a triumph, he was 
wounded and _ taken prisoner. He 
was treated by the Germans exactly 
as their own wounded were treated — 
which was n’t saying much: for from 
his description of those nightmare 
days it would seem that the confusion, 
the scramble, the contradictory orders 
and bustlings hither and thither, on 
the part of the apparently victorious 
forces who were advancing was 
scarcely less terrible than that of the 
apparently defeated forces who were 
retreating. Sometimes by day and 
sometimes by night, sometimes in 
rain and sometimes in shine, Private 
Brown was lugged first here and then 
there on a stretcher, dumped down 
in the open, on mud or in the roadside 
ditch, neglected for hours or un- 
expectedly visited and fed, glanced 
at by a harassed but eternally cigar- 
smoking surgeon, then jolted off again 
to some fresh halting place; while, 
all around, was the racket and roar 
of the tide of feldgrau flowing Paris- 
wards. And Private Brown, on his 
stretcher, was one of a seore of other 
anguished mortals on stretchers who 
were similarly borne backwards and 
forwards in eddies of that frantic 
tide, often delirious and unaware of 
what was happening to them—and in 
' too great pain to care. The other 
occupants of the little company of 
stretchers were Germans: in this 
particular batch Private Brown hap- 
pened to be the only Britisher. 

His plight was pitiful. He was 
alone amongst strangers— enemies— 
of whose language he knew not a word. 
His shattered leg had become septic. 
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Fever consumed him. Every move- 
ment of his stretcher (on which he 
once lay for four days without leav- 
ing it) was excruciating: and it was 
incessantly being moved. Twice the 
Unit which was supposed to be 
evacuating him and his fellow sufferers 
to some unknown goal, more or less 
in the direction of Germany, halted 
at a temporary hospital or dressing 
station. At the first the German 
surgeon amputated Private Brown’s 
foot. At the second he amputated 
still further up Private Brown’s leg. 
Before Private Brown (after experi- 
ences which would fill a full-length 
novel) came home to England twelve 
months later, he had had four amputa- 
tions. Two of these amputations, 
as I say, took place in the field ; and 
if you have ever witnessed an amputa- 
tion you will know that it cannot be 
agreeable for the patient to be 
tumbled to and fro on a stretcher 
before and after being under the 
surgeon’s knife, dragged across coun- 
try, flung down in cowsheds for 
the night, or left out under the stars 
or in the rain. Private Brown might 
have been justified in wishing he were 
dead. Perhaps he was too far gone 
to wish anything at all. 

One night, when the world had 
nearly faded from the perception of: 
Private Brown, his stretcher and the 
others were brought for shelter into a 
church. Eternity was very near to 
Private Brown: the poison in that 
septic leg-stump was creeping through 
his system. His eyes were closing. He 
could dimly see that, on the pavement 
of the church, a double row of 
stretchers had been disposed; and 
lo, threading their way between the 
stretchers, came two or three vague 
figures in black—nuns. They must 
have been French nuns, who had 
remained in spite of the invasion: 
and they were tending the wounded, 
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although most of the wounded were 
their foes. 

Presently Private Brown became 
aware that the nuns had arrived at 
his stretcher. Their compassionate 
eyes surveyed him. They tried to 
attend to him, to give him food and 
water. It was useless. He was too 
far gone for their ministrations. He 
saw them confer together. Then 
they went and fetched screens, and 
placed them round his stretcher, 
fencing it off from the rest of the 
church; and within this little sanc- 
tuary they lit candles. 

I tell you this incident exactly as 
Private Brown told it tome. To him, 
a Protestant, the nuns’ action had no 
definite meaning. Nevertheless, it 
impressed him. It galvanized his 
weakening faculties. What psycho- 
logical effect it had upon him I shall 
not presume to analyze. I record the 
facts and let them speak for them- 
selves. Here was poor Private Brown, 
whose sufferings for days past had 
been indescribable, who had twice 
undergone an amputation, whose 
stump was rotting, who was in the 
hands of the enemy, and who was 
about as near death as it is possible 
for man to be without dying. .. . 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘when I saw them 
nuns put the screens round me and 
light them candles, I said to myself, 
I said, “This is getting beyond a 
joke.” ’ 

Voila! That was (and is) Private 
Brown’s opinion. It was getting 
beyond a joke. And that opinion— 
so superb is the power of mind over 
matter—saved Private Brown’s life. 
He determined that he would not die. 
He did not die. He very nearly died, 
both then and afterwards. But he 
did not. He is alive at this minute, 
with a wooden leg and a wide grin. 
Getting beyond a joke! Oh, my dear 
simple hero, you are the Briton 


typified: if a lack of a sense of humor 
could lose wars, you would have lost 
this one long ago; but a sense of 
humor is a cheap accomplishment 
compared with the practical, solid 
virtues which have built you into the 
man you are. You made me laugh, 
Private Brown, but there was a lump 
in my throat. I remind myself of 
the thousands of other Private 
Browns, now stolidly stemming the 
flood of Germans, and I fancy the 
enemy beginning to echo you, and 
saying ‘This 1s getting beyond a joke.’ 

It was in August 1915 that the first 
batch of British exchanged wounded 
prisoners were sent from Germany to 
England. Only those who were 
deemed incapable of further service 
were allowed to come, and a lament- 
able crew of phantoms most of them 
turned out to be. They were drafted 
direct into English military hospitals 
for rest and treatment. The hospital 
at which I was working had the.honor 
of receiving three hundred of them. 
Their arrival was a sight never to be 
forgotten. Dusk had fallen, and the 
great central hall into which they. 
were brought, before they were sorted 
into the various wards, presented a 
macabre and moving spectacle: its 
rows of incandescent gas lamps, which 
left the arched ceiling in profound 
darkness, threw downwards, upon the 
scene below, an almost theatrical 
glare. And what a scene it was! 
The hall is furnished with beds, fifty 
of them, but the beds were far too 
few: we orderlies, carrying in the 
stretchers, had filled the beds and 
could have filled them over and over 
again: at the end there was nothing 
for it but to range the stretchers on the 
floor. Not that this is ‘in itself un- 
usual: a war hospital often has its 
organization momentarily upset by 
an extra large intake of wounded. 
That hall of ours has been packed with 
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wounded many a time and oft: I 
have seen more suffering, in an hour, 
in that hall than in the whole of my 
lifetime before I made that hall’s 
acquaintance. Wounded men—men 
with a leg or an arm missing— men 
with hideously marked faces— gassed 
men—men with horrible ‘trench feet’ 
—men crippled with a rheumatism as 
cruel as any wound —all these are an 
everyday affair, with us, in that hall. 
But this mournful procession of 
stretchers, which looked as though 
it would never cease, continually 
adding to the ghastly assemblage 
under the gas lamps, seemed dif- 
ferent. Never, not ence, in three 
years’ experience of the reception of 
wounded, have I seen such deplorable 
specimens as were some of these. I 
say ‘some’ of these, for I cannot and 
will not subscribe to the assertion 
that all our wounded had been ill- 
treated and starved when taken 
prisoners to Germany. I entered into 
hurried conversations with a consider- 
able number, and their testimony 
differed: it was manifest that the 
treatment in some internment camps 
had been worse than in others. Docu- 
mentary evidence was taken: and 
the question is, in any case, outside 
my purview. I simply record, as an 
eye-witness, that the emaciation of 
some of these wounded was heart- 
breaking. There were several who 
lay upon their stretchers like waxen 
images, shrunken and white, their 
glittering eyes the only live thing 
visible. There were several who were 
led into the hall— blind: their appear- 
ance the more touching by reason of 


the ragbag clothes in which their. 


captors had elected to rig them— 
clothes not merely ill-fitting, but 
made additionally uncouth by tags 
of gaudy-colored tape, sewn on the 
shoulders and elsewhere, to stamp 
the wearer as a prisoner in the event 


of his escape. Others there were who 
had been neglected very wickedly: 
the odor which arose from their poor 
bodies told its story. But what 
brought us all so near to weeping was 
less the extremity of their case than 
the happiness which illumined them. 
Their joy was indeed tear-compelling. 
They were home again — free! England 
at last; and English voices; English- 
women tending them; English order- 
lies jesting with them and gently 
lifting them; English doctors exam- 
ining them; English food and drink 
offered them; English wards and 
English beds and clean linen English 
sheets and pillows for their tired 
limbs! England....!  Wearily 
yet luxuriously they fingered the 
little bouquets of English roses which 
had been proffered by English girls at 
the railway station. England... .! 

Many of those released captives 
dreamed again of Germany that 
night. The night nurses testified of 
how they had cried out in their sleep ; 
then wakened, trembling, and been 
soothed, and had lain back with a 
poignant sigh of contentment and 
relief. Only a dream! The reality 
was—England! One Northerner, in 
his sleep, was thinking of. his home- 
land: over and over again he mur- 
mured the words ‘Bonny Scotland, 
bonny Scotland !’ One sat up in bed 
with a scream ‘Leave me alone!’ 
Then, seeing where he was, hys- 
terically gasped to the rest of the 
ward ‘It’s all right, boys: we’re safe !’ 

However... ! 

On the morrow frail human nature 
reannounced itself in at least one 
instance. A certain John Bull, who 
had told how he was starved in his 
German camp—and, heaven knows, 
he was very likely telling the truth— 
was brought the usual hospital break- 
fast, of which one item is porridge. 
Porridge! He would have none of it. 
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Protesting vigorously against ‘the 
meanness of our official diet, he opened 
a small parcel which he had brought 
with him from Germany and pro- 
duced a specimen of the Fatherland’s 
salted herring. This he ate. English 
‘grub’ wasn’t good enough. 

But ‘grub’ always is a ticklish 
question with that prince of grousers, 
John Bull. Not even Armageddon 
will cure him of his penchant for 
grousing about his ‘grub.’ The 
rations of Tommy Atkins are, as a 
matter of fact, conceived on a gener- 
ous scale. Unless they are badiy 
administered, they are ampie_ in 
quantity and excellent in quality. 
Yet nothing will persuade their recip- 
ients that it is not proper to grumble 
at them. Our friend from Germany 
was, after all, merely upholding a 
tradition, doing the cerrect thing, 
behaving in character: only the 
circumstances caused one to be taken 
aback at his consistency to type 
However. ... ! : 

People tell me that our mentality is 
being ominously modified by the war. 
We shall never be the saine again. 
We shall never return to our old ways. 
And I hope— in some things—that we 
shall not. Nevertheless my own 
observation rather contradicts this 
idea that men are changed by the 
hardships and heroisms of war; the 
assumption that a man whe has faced 
the ordeal of the trenches, who has 
endured cold, filth, mud, incessant 
danger, who has accomplished what is 
really an extraordinary feat, namely, 
the killing of fellow creatures, who 
has survived the dreadful pain of, 
for instance, a shrapnel wound in the 
stomach, would come back with 
altered outlooks. Does he? Tem- 


perament is less lightly transformed. 
Hate and jealousy may alter‘a man, 
but physical suffering, unless con- 
tinually sustained, leaves him in the 
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long run much as it found him. His 


‘body forgets. I have known a man 


deeply changed because the girl he 
loved would not marry him or be- 
cause his wife was unfaithful. Those 
were wounds to the spirit. But 
wounds to the body are different, and 
often (if not always) leave the spirit 
unaltered, unless, of course, that 
mysterious gray matter which is 
encased within the skull has been 
impinged upon by the injury: then 
there is no saying what uncanny 
complications, psychical as well as 
physical, may ensue. ‘G.S.W. in 
head’: when this is the formula on the 
patient’s case-sheet one would be 
surprised at nothing. But ‘G.S.W.’ 
(‘gun-shot wound’) anywhere else 
means that the victim, in time, will 
emerge from the war very much the 
same person, foolish or wise, gentle 
or vicious, as he went in. 

True, the nature of his wound may 
modify his after career, and therefore, 
by slow degrees, his character. The 
chief examples of this are found 
among the blinded patients. These — 
men furnish forth the only examples 
I have met of a phenomenon which 
preachers always irritate me _ by 
dwelling on: the spiritual discipline 
in suffering. Some of them, seem 
genuinely to have profited by their 
afflicuion. Personally I would rather 
have my eyesight than an ocean of 
spiritual refinement, but perhaps, as 
no one has ever been in a position to 
make a choice between the two 
alternatives, this pronouncement is 
as rash as it is ribald. Suffice it to say 
that, of the many blinded soldiers 
whom I have encountered, I know of 
not one of whom I should not surmise 
that he is, broadly, a ‘better’ man 
than he was before. Even materially 
this has sometimes been, to one’s 
astonishment, obvious. I know of one 
man who, before the war, held a 
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certain small position in a business. 
He lost his eyesight and, for a while, 
despaired. Attempts were made to 
teach him the usual blind-men’s 
handicrafts, but he moped and failed 
to learn. Then the commanding 
officer of the institution in which this 
patient was harbored was seized with 
a bright idea. He got the blind man 
back into his former business: the 
employer was persuaded to give him a 
trial and place a secretary at his 
disposal. The blind man, who had 
previously been a mere hack at low- 
grade pay, threw himself into the 
business with such zest, with such 
sharpened intelligence, that he has 
risen to a far more important position 
in the firm and is drawing—and is 
worth—a salary which in former days 
he would not have dreamed of aspiring 
to. 

That is a true story. Here is 
another. It concerns a blinded soldier 
who was taught (as many are taught) 
the delicate art of massage. Before 
the war he was in an employment of 
a quite poor and rough sort: a ‘job’ 
such as he is now in would have been 
beyond his powers— the mere anatom- 
ical knowledge required would have 
been utterly outside the scope of his 
education. As a masseur, too, he is 
earning more money than-he earned 
before the war. Look at him, and 
you see a contented man. He has 
good reason to be happy. On one 
of the first days that he ventured 
out alone in the streets his foot struck 
against the curb, and he fell down. A 
young woman stopped to pick him up. 
The pair entered into conversation. 
The young woman is now that blind 
man’s wife. He has never seen her. 
She had never seen him before the 
day she hastened to his assistance. 
They are happily married. The 
husband has learned to play the violin. 
By means of music he has entered a 


realm of culture of which it is highly 
improbable he would ever have caught 
a glimpse had he remained the ill- 
educated citizen which he was before 
he lost his eyesight. It is improbable, 
similarly, that he would ever have 
made the acquaintance of, much less 
married, a wife of refinement. It is 
improbable that he would have earned 
so much money and had so comfort- 
able a home. 

However . . . as I say, the man is 
blind: and the spiritual and material 
compensations which that blindness 
has brought, comforting though they 
are, may furnish ammunition for the 
preachers aforementioned, but... 
well, did you ever hear the anecdote 
about the tactful soul who, seeing a 
fellow run over by a motor-’bus, came 
and offered him a chocolate cream? 
No? It is an anecdote I shall not 
inflict on you. I have mentioned 
enough to indicate its drift. I com- 
mend it to those optimists who declare 
that individually or in the mass we 
shall in any wise gain by the calamity 
which has overtaken Europe. Shall 
we? I could cite countless instances 
proving the affirmative. But, grant- 
ing the gain, what was the cost? Grant- 
ing the profit, what was the loss ? 

War is a tangle of paradoxes and 
incongruities: good where you least 
expect it, bad where it has promised to 
be noblest. Here in London I am told 
by one sort of observer that the spirit 
of the people is being exalted and 
purged of self-seeking and grossness ; 
by another sort of observer that 
decadence and demoralization are 
rampant. We are improving. We 
are degenerating. We are being up- 
lifted. We are being vulgarized. 
Religious feeling is deepening. Flip- 
pancy and frivolity are everywhere. 
Sobriety is marked. Vice flourishes. 
. . . And doesn’t it all sound to you 
rather like what might have been said 
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of London, by different types of 
wiseacres, any day these twenty years 
past? Yes, we are at war. It is 
hurting horribly. - We are learning a 
lot—especially learning to take the 
measure of those fools who said, in 
their folly, that war was glorious. 
‘Glorious’ is not an adjective with 
very much nourishment for the 
mourners and the starving, even when 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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it is, as often, strictly relevant and 
justifiable. As well say ‘absurd’; 
for ‘absurd’ ccvers a multitude of 
opposites—the splendors of absurd 
heroisms, the ludicrousness of absurd 
illogicalities. War means Reason 
Dethroned, a sin unforgivable—he 
who causes us to commit it must 
be damned by gods and men. How- 
ever... ! 


A MAID O’ DORSET 


BY M. E. FRANCIS (MRS. FRANCIS BLUNDELL) 


CHAPTER XII 


‘Is that you, maid?’ 

Solomon, peering through the dark- 
ness, had caught sight of a female 
figure standing by the little wicket 
known as ‘the top gate,’ which gave 
access to the upper road, the light 
folds of its print dress showing 
between the fir trees. As Rosie did 
not move he went up to her and laid 
his hand kindly on her shoulder, 
being stricken with remorse as he 
felt it heave beneath his touch. 

“Come, come, no need to be so 
down-hearted, my dear,’ he said 
with increasing kindness. ‘There, 
things have a-gone wrong all day, 
have n’t they? Maybe ye did get 
out o’ bed the wrong side this marnen 
along o’ not bein’ wishful to disturb 
Granma.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Blanchard. I wish I 
had n’t stole out that way wi’ Rufe,’ 
sobbed Rosie. ‘I’ve been punished 
for it.’ 

‘There, I d’ "low ye have,’ agreed 
Solomon remorsefully. ‘I’ve a-been 


hard with ye, I'll own that—but ’t 
was along o’ me bein’ hurt in my 
own feelin’s.’ 

He removed his hand from her 
shoulder and struck the gate gently 
with his open palm. 

“Ye see,’ he went on, ‘I’ve a-been 
takin’ a deal o’ thought for you 
lately, and I did take it unkind as 
ye could n’t spare a single thought for 
ag 

‘Oh, but indeed I do, Mr. Blan- 
chard. You-—-you did n’t ought to 
judge me so hard.’ 

“Well, that’s true,’ he agreed. 
‘Us did n’t ought to judge folks. Us 
did n’t ought to be hard. Come, I’ll 
try to have a bit more patience with 
both on ye. You’m young, an’ 
you’m lovin’, an’ ’t is naitral enough 
when you ’re with your young man 
as ye should forget about the staid 
wold chap what’s tryin’ to be your 
friend.’ 

She noticed with a pang that he 
brushed aside her recent asseveration. 

‘As for he,’ he went on, ‘he ’s 
young, an’ he’ve a-got wild blood in 
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his veins, an’ he’ve a-had a queerish 
sort o’ bringin’ up. He’s all that 
again’ him. We must be patient 
wi’ he an’ l’arn en gradual. He’s 
one what’ll be led an’ not druv—I 
can see that. There’s times when I 
do fear as he’ll be like to give ye 
trouble now an’ agen. But there, 
you do love en true, an’ true love is 
the best taycher. He’ll l’arn from 
you best of all, for he do think a deal 
of you, my dear. I could see for 
myself from the first how much took 
up wi’ you he were, an’ ’t was that 
made me willin’ to give en his chance. 
I did judge en by my own feelin’s 
i’ the past, an’ I do know as my 
sweetheart could ha’ done anything 
wi’ me, shart o’ makin’ me go agen 
my conscience.’ 

Rosie was silent, and he continued 
with an awkward laugh. 

*You’m not likely to try an’ make 
Rufe do anything agen his con- 
science —’t is t’ other way round, I d’ 
‘low. But you must I’arn en to do 
what’s right. An’ now, my dear, 
if ye’ll take my advice, ye’ll go indoor. 
Ye’ve a-been a bit hard on Rufe this 
day. I seed it, but I could n’t say 
nothin’ along o’ me bein’ a bit hard 
wi’ yourself. All feelin’s—nothin’ 
makes us so hard on one another as 
feelin’s. Ye see, ye did hurt Rufe’s 
feelin’s, and when a lad like he’s 
hurt in his feelin’s as often as not 
he'll go to the public. I would n’t 
watch out for he to-night. Go indoor 
an’ go to bed, an’ when ye do see en 
i’? the marnen be soft an’ kind like, 
an’ he’ll be ready to do anythin’ for 
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ee. 
‘I do thank ye, Mr. Blanchard,’ 
said Rosie solemnly. ‘I do thank ye 
from my heart. There, ye don’t 
know how much good ye’ve done 
me.’ 

She turned and went indoors as 
he had advised, but Solomon re- 


mained for a few minutes staring 
down the road before he followed 
her. 

‘It’s best to let her follow her 
fancy,’ he said aloud. ‘The chap 
midden’ be all us could wish, but he’s 
her fancy.’ 

Lying beside Granma in the billow- 
ing feather bed, Rosie thought over 
the farmer’s words, and her heart 
melted within her, while at the same 
time she was conscious of a new 
strength of purpose. She would for- 
give and forget all that had shocked 
and offended her in Rufe, because, 
as Mr. Blanchard said, true love 
ought n’t to be hard; and she would 
teach him everything he ought to 
learn. She would teach him to know 
right from wrong, to begin with. 
How could he do what was right if 
he never was taught? And she would 
educate him in other ways too. It 
would be nice to teath him to read 
and write and cypher. Rufe was so 
quick-witted he would soon pick up 
all that she could impart. She would 
buy a few simple school books no 
later than the morrow, and the course 
of instruction should begin the first 
spare hour. 

In the morning she approached the 
young man _ himself. He was still 
disposed to be sullen, and she was at 
first inclined to lose courage, but she 
conquered the momentary hesitation. 

“°T was my fault for twitin’ him,’ 
she reflected. 

‘Rufe,’ she said aloud. ‘Us did 
get all across each other yesterday, 
but I’m sorry for havin’ been so sharp 
with ’ee, an’ I be willin’ for to make 
friends.’ 

His face softened and lit up. 

‘You’m a good maid, Rosie,’ he 
murmured. ‘It’s me what was bad. 
But I'll start fresh, I promise ’ee.’ 

They kissed then, and Rosie said 


joyfully: 
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‘That’s the very thing I want. 
Ye see, I did expect too much. You 
did never learn what was right an’ 
what was wrong, did ye, Rufe?’ 

‘No,’ said Rufe. ‘We had but 
the one rule, me an’ my folks: “Help 
yourself an’ make the most o’ your 
chances.””’ 

‘Oh, Rufe,’ whispered Rosie, ‘ye 
did help yourself to the hen, didn’t 
ye?’ 

He looked at her sharply and then, 
warned by come cunning intuition, 
nodded. 

‘She did run out an’ I did see her 
in the moonlight an’ I just catched 
her. Ye see, ’t is terrible a’k’ard not 
to have a penny in your pocket— 
’t won’t be pay-day till Saturday.’ 

Rosie was silent for a moment, 
bitterly recognizing the justice of 
Granma’s surmise, and then she 
spoke tremulously: 

‘But ye won't steal any more, will 
ye, Rufe? It’s a dreadful sin to 
steal. An’ ye won’t drink? There, 
I think it ’ud break my heart if ye 
was to go drinkin’.’ 

‘I’m not a drinky chap, as a rule,’ 
rejoined he with his engaging smile. 
‘*°T was along o’ me bein’ so vexed 
yesterday—I did just feel I didn’t 
care about nothin’.’ 

‘I know, I know, an’ that was my 
fault. But I'll not vex ye any more, 
an’ you'll »romise me not to go to 
public, won’t ye?’ 

Rufe readily promised, and Rosie 
went on to assure him that if ever 
he wanted a shillin’ or two to spend 
in any way, she generally had a little 
money that she could spare. This 


seeming to be entirely satisfactory, 
she proceeded to unfold her educa- 
tional project, to which Rufe agreed 
with evident amusement. 

‘Will ye give me the rod when I 
don’t know my lessons?’ he asked, 
his bright eyes dancing. 
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‘I don’t know but what I will,’ 
rejoined Rosie, laughing. 

Mrs. Bond was somewhat crest- 
fallen at the light-heartedness of the 
young couple, and at the benevolent 
interest with which Solomon took 
note of it; and as days passed her 
confidence waned still more. So far 
from having been shaken by Rufe’s 
recent lapses, the girl seemed to be 
more taken up with him than ever; 
an element of tenderness seemed to 
have crept into her attitude towards 
him which boded ill for the old lady’s 
hopes. The irritability which she 
had been so pleased to note in Solo- 
mon, moreover, had now given place 
to a placid and contented state, which 
exasperated her beyond measure. 

One day after the farmer had made 
some jocular query with regard to the 
progress of the lessons, she said 
snappishly as the door closed behind 
the lovers: 

“You do seem very well pleased at 
the way things be goin’ on. You do 
seem to think my gran’darter be 
a-doin’ very well for herself. "Tis a un- 
common good joke to your mind as 
she is to marry a man what she has to 
Yarn his A B C to, an’ what I'll go 
warrant does n’t put by much out of 
his twelve shillin’ a week.’ 

‘I think they’m happy,’ said 
Solomon. ‘An’ I’m pleased they’m 
happy. Rosie ’ll teach en more nor 
ABC’ 

He heaved a sigh and leaned for- 
ward, looking into the fire pensively. 

‘I could very well like to go to 
school to Rosie,’ he added. 

‘I reckon ’t is a bit late to think o’ 
that,’ grunted Granma with _ir- 
repressible bitterness. 

“Ah, ’t is too late,’ agreed the 
farmer with gentle melancholy. ‘My 
schoolin’ days are over, Mrs. Bond. 
I could ha’ been a apt scholar in wold 
times, though.’ - 
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He sighed and leaned back in his 
chair again. ‘’T is pretty to see how 
the maid do mother he.’ 

‘Pretty!’ ejaculated Granma. 
‘Rosie did ought to ha’ summat 
better to mother nor that young 
limb. She did ought to have a 
husband what she could lean on an’ 
look up to—a proper man, Mr. 
Blanchard. That’s a woman’s hap- 
piness. She should keep the mother- 
in’ for his children.’ 

The farmer gazed dreamily into 
the fire without speaking. Mrs. 
Bond’s words seemed to conjure up a 
pretty picture. By and by, however, 
he pushed back his chair and reached 
for his hat. 

‘No use talkin’ o’ they things to a 
wold bachelor-man,’ he said. ‘Miss 
Rosie’s chose for herself.’ 

On the following Sunday Rosie 
stepped up the flagged path which 
led to Little Branston church with a 
proud and happy face, for Rufe was 
by her side. Rufe in a nice clean 
shirt, with a white collar which she 


had surreptitiously starched, with his’ 
~ dark hair well brushed and a posy 


in his coat, looked as likely a lad as is 
to be met on a summer’s day. When 
he joined her in the hymn, which she 
had carefully taught him on the pre- 
vious evening, his tenor voice rang 
out strong and sweet, and many heads 
were turned to look at the singer. 
But the old clergyman took startled 
note of something wild and bold in 
the roving dark eyes, the glance of 
which he could never hold, no matter 
how impressively he sought to fix 
them when making a particular point. 
* ©Well, there!’ exclaimed Rufe, 
when he at length found himself 
without the sacred precincts, ‘how 
that wold chap did carr’ on! I 
wonder he did n’t get tired o’ the 
sound o’ his own voice.’ 

‘But ye heard what he was sayin’, 


Rufe, did n’t you?’ said Rose anx- 
iously. ‘It was nice what he was 
sayin’ about John the Baptist and the 
Jordan.” 

** One more riv-er,””’” trolled Rufe, 
bursting into song, ‘an’ that’s the 
River Jordan. ‘‘One more river, one 
more river to cross!’’—I could like a 
dip in the river very well to-day. 
Perhaps I’ll go for a swim this 
afternoon.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Rosie, with a pretty 
pretense of severity; ‘Sunday school 
this afternoon.’ 

He stopped short, frowning. 

‘Sunday school?’ 

‘Only for you an’ me,’ she re- 
joined quickly. ‘I thought we mid 
go up the field to the little wood where 
the periwinkles grow, an’ I could 
read ’ee a chapter an’ tell ’ee about it. 
Ye don’t know much about religion, 
do ye Rufe?’ 

‘No,’ said Rufe absently, for 
again his eyes had wandered in the 
direction of the river. 

‘It ll be nice in the little wood,’ 
said Rosie coaxingly. ‘It’ll be so 
nice an’ shady as anything. An’ 
*t is quite a story what I’m goin’ to 
read to ’ee. You did ought to like 
to hear abaut John the Baptist. He 
did live for a many years in a wild 
place where he could n’t scarce get 
nothing to eat except locusts an’ 
honey.’ 

‘“What’s locusts?’ asked he. 

“Well, some says ’t is a kind o’ bean, 
an’ some say ’t is a insec’.’ 

‘I would n’t like to eat insec’s,’ 
commented Rufe, grimacing. 

‘Perhaps ’t is a bean, then,’ re- 
joined Rosie accommodatingly. Her 
pretty white teeth flashed out in a 
smile that was half arch, half in- 
gratiating. Rufe smiled back at her. 

‘I don’t mind Sunday school in the 
little wood, with you for my taycher,’ 
he said. 
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They set forth, therefore, in the 
afternoon up the winding lane and 
through a gate .which led into a 
field of green wheat, every ear stand- 
ing up stiff and straight on that 
breathless summer’s day. It was so 
hot that Rosie had donned the white 
frock which she had worn for her 
Confirmation, with a bunch of roses 
in her bodice to match the rose in 
her hat and the living roses in her 
cheeks. Rufe gazed at her admiringly 
as he strolled along beside her, very 
close on account of the narrowness of 
the path, and holding the crook, of 
her arm in recognized lovers’ fashion. 
But he was impatiently conscious of 
the warmth of his Sunday suit and the 
stiffness of his well-starched collar. 

“You can sit on my coat,’ he re- 
marked, when they reached the peri- 
winkle wood. ‘I’m just about glad 
to get rid of it.’ 

Rosie was a little disappointed, for 
she had much approved of her sweet- 
heart’s appearance in his conventional 
garb, and her disappointment turned 
to dismay when he not only divested 
himself of his coat, but of his collar, 
and tore open his shirt at the neck, 
his firm column of throat showing 
intensely brown in contrast to the 
white linen. 

‘Oh, Rufe, don’t! 
body come by,’ she protested. 
midden’ be Sunday.’ 

‘You did say Sunday was a day 
of rest,’ he rejoined with twinkling 
eyes; ‘if anybody d’ pass they'll 
just say, “There’s a tired chap a- 
res’ing hisself this warm day.” I 
could n’t rest wi’ thic stiff collar an’ 
that thick coat. Rosie, I could fair 
eat ye to-day, you do look so vitty in 
thic frock — white, like a bride. Ye’ll 
be my bride one o’ these days.’ 
"She gave him a quick, startled 
look. She was not imaginative, and 
her aspirations were centred on the 
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stage when Dad and Mother would 
consent to recognize Rufe as her 
sweetheart. It would be nice to 
feel that they could court with the 
approval of her parents, that Rufe 
could drop in at dinner-time and sit 
beside her, and take her out of an 
afternoon. To be the wife of this 
wild youth was another thing. 

“One o’ these days,’ she rejoined 
hastily, ‘when you’ve got a lot of 
sense, Rufe, an’ saved a lot 0’ money.’ 

She opened her little Bible quickly 
as he frowned. 

‘Shall I read to ye now?’ she asked. 

‘There’s heaps o’ time,’ he re- 
joined. ‘I be so martal hot. Let’s 
cool down a bit first.’ 

He tossed off his cap and passed his 
hand through his thick hair, ruffling 
it up in a way which scandalized his 
companion. 

“Ye do look a reg’lar wild man o’ 
the ’oods,’ she said reprovingly. 

‘I d’ like to keep my head cool,’ 
he answered. ‘I’ve a notion.’ 

He pulled up four or five long 


strands of the periwinkle which crept 


all about them, and leaping to his 
feet, ran to the littlé stream which 
bordered the upper end of the wood, 
returning with a wreath of green, 
dripping tendrils wound round his 
locks. 

‘That’ll keep I so cool as any- 
thing,’ he said. ‘’T is near so good 
as a cabbage leaf.’ 

He dropped beside her again, his 
eyes laughing at her from under the 
green penthouse; he tossed his head 
occasionally when the drops trickled 
over his brow.’ ; : 

‘Now ye can read,” he said, noting 
the displeasure in her face. 

Mr. Masterman, the clergyman of 
Little Branston, chanced to be con- 
cluding the meditative Sunday round 
in which he occasionally indulged 
between the services; and his way 














took him along the track which the 
lovers had followed. This path led 
round the outskirts of the little wood, 
and his intention had been to pursue 
it, when the sound of a girl’s voice 
fell upon his ear. It was a sweet 
voice, and she. was reading slowly 
and reverently. 

‘And gather His wheat into the 
garner; but He will burn up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire!””’ The 
voice paused and then said in a 
colloquial tone: ‘That means the 
good an’ the bad, ye see. The 
wheat stands for good people what 
do go to heaven when they do die, 
an’ the chaff means wicked folks what 
will have to go to the bad place.’ 

‘Sunday school in the woods,’ said 
the Rector to himself, and impelled 
by curiosity, he turned aside and 
followed the little track among the 
periwinkles. In a few minutes he 
came upon the couple ensconced in a 
shady place under the beeches: the 
girl sitting very straight, the bock 
open on her knee, her whole attitude, 
every fold of her white dress, rigidly 
decorous; but what wild figure was 
that at her feet? The old man’s 
startled gaze took note of the sprawl- 


-ing freedom of the strong limbs, of 


the uncovered throat, of the bare 
brown arms, for Rufe had rolled up 
his shirt sleeves as high as they would 
go; but, above all, his attention was 
arrested by the face, by the expres- 
sion of the bold, hard, black eyes 
which seemed to dance beneath the 
crown of leaves. Here was no Chris- 
tian scholar drinking in holy knowl- 
edge, but a survival of the pagan 
world which had passed away. 

As Rosie, perceiving him, would 
have risen to her feet, he checked her 
by a gesture. 

“No, no, stay where you are, child. 
Who are you? Let me see, I seem to 
know your face.’ ' 
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‘Please, sir, I’m Rosie Bond. I 
did often visit my Granfer when he 
were a-livin’ at the Glebe Farm.’ 

‘To be sure, to be sure. I must 
have seen you often when he was my 
tenant. I heard your grandmother 
was staying at the farm. But who 
is this? What is your name, my 
boy?’ 

Rufe had made no effort to get up, 
but continued idly kicking his heels 
together, his face supported on his 
hands; he glanced up with a kind of 
amused curiosity at the old man. 

‘My name’s Rufe Lee,’ he said. 
‘Rufus, I should say, but I’m mostly 
called Rufe.’ 

The Rector turned to Rosie. There 
was something oddly disconcerting in 
Rufe’s hard, bright gaze. He gave the 
girl a quick, puzzled look. 

‘I heard you reading aloud just 
now, he said. ‘Very right — very 
suitable for Sunday afternoon. But 
still — is this young fellow a relation 
of yours?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Rosie, ‘ but we ’m — 
we ’m walkin’ out. He’s Mr. Blan- 
chard’s dairy-chap— We ’ve knowed 
each other a long time,’ she interpo- 
lated hastily. ‘Granma knows we’m 
walkin’ out. Rufe has n’t had much 
eddicassion,’ she continued after a 
pause, ‘and I be a-tryin’ to teach he.’ 

‘I see,’ said the Rector. ‘I noticed 
that you did n’t seem to make much 
of my sermon this morning,’ he con- 
tinued, turning once more to Rufe. 
“You did n’t understand, I suppose?”’ 

‘No,’ admitted Rufe, and then, 
annoyed by something disapproving 
in the clergyman’s expression he 
added: ‘I didden listen half the time.’ 

He turned over, yawned, and sat 
up, jerking the moisture from the 
dripping tendrils as before. 

“Well, we have classes,’ said the 
Rector gently. ‘We have Bible 
classes for youths as well as children. 
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You would do well to attend them, my 


lad.’ 

‘Not me,’ said Rufe; ‘I'll not at- 
tend no class but Rosie’s.’ 

‘Oh, Rufe, for shame!’ cried the 
girl, ‘He does n’t mean it, sir,’ she 
pleaded apologetically. ‘He does n’t 
know any better. He’s never been 
taught anything. He’d never even 
heard o’ John the Baptist! But I 
think,’ she added in a softer tone, 
‘he ’Il try to learn to please me.’ 

‘Well, well, my dear,’ said Mr. 
Masterman kindly, ‘you ‘Il do your 
best, and I hope your efforts may be 
successful. You understood what she 
was explaining to you just now, did 
you not, my boy? About the wheat 
and the chaff. Come now, let.us see 
if you understood your lesson. What 
does the wheat stand for?’ 

‘I bain’t a-goin’ to be tayched by 
no one but Rosie,’ insisted Rufe. ‘I 
bain’t a little bit of a schoolbwoy. 
The woods is free—I don’t belong 
to your place.’ 

His eyes were flickering. The 
Rector looked at him and nodded 
slowly. 

‘No indeed,’ he said half to him- 
self. ‘You belong to another place 
and other times. You only want little 
horns among those green leaves, and 
a pair of goats’ legs to make you 
complete.’ 

Rufe stared at. him, and Rosie 
uttered a cry of protest. 

‘Oh, sir, he is n’t as bad as that. 
He is n’t a devil!’ 

“To be sure not, my dear,’ agreed 
the Rector, shocked at the effect of 
his words. ‘I had no intention of 
suggesting anything of the kind. I 
was really thinking that this young 
man seems to belong to the pagan 
world, the world which existed before 
St. John the Baptist’s time, when 
men adored false gods and had all 
manner of strange beliefs. They be- 


lieved, among other things, in a race 
of beings called fauns.’ 

‘I know what fawns be,’ interrupt- 
ed Rufe, who was now interested. 
“Young deer — that’s what they be.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the Rector, ‘I’m 
speaking of a different kind of faun. 
There are no such beings really. But 
you made me think of them. They 
were supposed to wear wreaths on 
their heads and had goats’ legs and 
little horns. They were : 

But he checked himself. Really 
this was not the conversation for a 
Sunday afternoon. He must not al- 
low the memories of the studies in 
which he had once taken much de- 
light to lead him into this unprofitable 
comparison. 

“You must leave off being a pagan, 





my lad,’ he said, smiling down kindly | 


at Rufe. ‘You must lift up your mind 
to higher and better things, if only 


to be worthy of this good girl. As for 


you, Rosie, don’t lose heart. Your 
faun may yet become a catechumen.’ 

He went away, laughing gently to 
himself, leaving Rosie puzzled and a 
little downcast, while Rufe made no 


pretense of concealing his relief and 


satisfaction. 

‘°T is a good job we did get shut 0’ 
the wold chap!’ he exelaimed. ‘I 
did think he ’d never go. I war n’t 
a-goin’ to have en a-brow-beatin’ of I.’ 

He snatched off his wreath and 
tossed it aside. 

‘Let’s go down to the river, maidie,’ 
he said then, coaxingly. ‘I'll get 
’ee some forget-me-nots, an’ us ’Il find 
the little duck’s nest.’ 

‘Shan’t us go. on wi’ the readin’?’ 
asked Rosie, disappointed. 

‘No,’ said Rufe. ‘I’ve had lessons 
enough for to-day.’ 

‘But you have n’t learnt anything,’ 
said Rosie, with a drooping lip. 

**K-es I did. You did tell I as 
wheat stands for good folks.’ 
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He stretched himself, sprang into 
the air, and uttered a kind of wild 
whoop. 

‘Come on!’ he cried. ‘The river, 
the river! ’T is playtime now.’ 

It was, as Rufe had asserted, 
beautiful down by the river, though 
Rosie’s pleasure was somewhat marred 
at the outset by Rufe’s unsabbatarian 
aversion to coat and collar, which he 
immediately doffed on arrival (having, 
indeed, only consented after much 
wrangling to assume them on quitting 
the wood). 

He picked the water forget-me-nots 
for her, and cut a bulrush with which 
she waved away the flies. Together 
they searched among the reeds and 
found the wild ducks’ nest, but there 
were no eggs in it. 

‘She must ha’ hatched her brood,’ 
commented Rufe. ‘We mid see her 
later on wi’ all the little uns; they’m 
pretty little things. Look-see, there’s 
a water-hen!’ 

“Where, where?’ cried Rosie eag- 
erly. 

“Yonder, look! An’ there’s the 
little chicks a-walkin’ on the water 
lilies. Now she’s divin’. Isn’t it 
just about comical to see the little 
chicks stickin’ their heads under water 
an’ fancyin’ they’m divin’ too.’ 

‘Are n’t they vitty?’ cried Rosie 
ecstatically. ‘I. never did see any- 
thing so tiny—they’m not much 
bigger nor dumbledores.’ 

A big bumble bee was at that mo- 
ment circling near them, filling the 
still air with the drone so suggestive 
of a summer’s day; other bees of 
the domestic variety were busy among 
the blossoms of a lime tree on the 
opposite side of the river. 

‘I do like the sound o’ bees,’ she 
continued after a pause. 

‘They must be gatherin’ a lot o’ 
honey over yonder,’ rejoined Rufe. 
‘Those lime flowers do fair smell o’ 


honey. I wonder where their hives be.’ 

His keen eyes seemed to sweep the 
horizon, but presently he continued 
with a laugh: 

‘They would n’t ha’ had hives in 
the wild place where that man got 
his honey from, what you were read- 
ing about.’ 

‘John the Baptist?’ queried Rosie, 
pleased that the conversation should 
be taking a turn which she deemed 
suitable to the day. ‘No, I’m sure 
they would n’t ha’ had hives. *T was 
quite a wild, desolate place where 
there was no houses. I think,’ she 
added after a pause, during which she 
had endeavored to recall certain by- 
gone Sunday school instructions, ‘I 
think it must ha’ been a desert—a 
kind o’ sandy place. There was 
camels there, for he did dress hisself 
in camel’s skin.’ 

‘I seed a camel once,’ announced 
Rufe. ‘’T was inashow. There was 
three or four vans o’ beasts, but 
camel was walkin’. Id ha’ liked well 
enough to go travelin’ wi’ en, but I 
was n’t big enough.’ 

The girl looked at him with a 
clouded face. She hated to be re- 
minded of Rufe’s past, and always 
forbore to question him concerning 
it. After a pause she endeavored to 
return to the earlier theme, but the 
appearance of the wild duck followed 
by her downy brood effectually dis- 
tracted Rufe’s attention, nor could 
he be again induced to show any 
interest in the afternoon’s lesson. 

But that evening, when Granma 
was busy in the back kitchen and the 
farmer was standing in the doorway 
smoking a meditative pipe, Rufe ap- 
proached the fire and whispered to 
Rosie as he passed: 

‘Watch what I be doin’.’ 

Pausing in the act of folding the 
tablecloth, she obediently gazed at 
him as he plunged his hand into his 
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pocket, withdrawing it full of chaff 
which he slowly sifted into the 
embers with an expression of intense 
vindictiveness. 

“What be doin’?’ inquired Rosie, 
as he repeated the operation. 

‘I be a-burnin’ up all the bad folks 
what I d’ know,’ he answered. 
“Here’s wold Abel what carried tales 
of I to your Dad. Here’s the dalled 
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witch what turned I out last winter 
along o’ me bein’ behind wi’ the 
money for my room. Here’s——’ 

‘Rufe, you must n’t—it’s awful 
wrong to carry on like that,” gasped 
Rosie, turning quite pale. 

‘Chaf d’ stand for bad folks,’ said 
Rufe doggedly. ‘Bad folks ought to 
be burned. I be a-sarvin’ of them as 
they do desarve.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Antuony Hopr, once the satirist of 
the Honors List has now conferred 
upon that institution the distinction 
of his name. Henceforward he pro- 
ceeds a knight. He should have 
paused. His own Lucius Vandean 
might have warned him; for does not 
that agreeable Private Secretary re- 
fuse to consider a K.C.B., on the 
ground that Sir Lucius is certain to be 
called O’Trigger? Sir Hawkins 
should be John or Henry; Sir An- 
thony is plainly Absolute.. What are 
we going to do about it ? I think we 
had better stick to Anthony Hope. 

It is now nearly three years since 
his name appeared among the ‘just 
outs.’ That silence appeared to give 
his knighthood a sinister air. Surely 





we were not to understand that he had 
taken his title and left the lists! It 
seemed early days for him to write 
himself donatus jam rude, even though 
our more youthful gladiators of the 
pen have been playing havoc with 


middle-aged reputations. He has 
lasted very much better than most of 
his contemporaries. To be particular 
would be unkind; but I could men- 
tion several ‘best sellers’ of the 
*nineties whose very names are 
scarcely known to the impenetrably 
studious young ladies who now fill all 
the smoking carriages on the District 
Railway. Anthony Hope still counts, 
both in his lighter and in his more 
serious vein, and I am glad to learn 
that my gloomy suspicions of retire- 
ment are unfounded. The war has 
diverted his energies to other channels 
but a new book will, nevertheless, 
soon appear. 

That pleasant essayist, Mr. Birrell, 
who to Ireland gave up what was 
meant for further volumes of Obiter 
Dicta, once sagely observed that there 
are some men whose names are in- 
separably associated with Movements, 
and others who are forever connected 
with Places. Anthony Hope has not, 


























as far as I know, ever begun or led a 
Movement, but he is certainly the 
discoverer of a Place; for whenever 
some petty principality struggles up 
into the brief publicity of the news- 
papers, its romantic possibilities are 
invariably called Ruritanian. Ruri- 
tania, in fact, filled a long-felt want. 
Not that there has been any lack of 
imaginary kingdoms. There is, for 
instance, the Grand Duchy of Gerol- 
stein, and there are the various states 
appertaining to the empire that we 
may call Gilbertia. But the whole 
point of these delectable [duchies is 
not that they are real, but that (in 
Jacobean phrase) they so‘delightfully 
are n’t. The Monarch of such a state 
is simply bound to come into the 
market place, kiss the contadine and 
exchange back chat with a comic 
Executioner. Without a kingdom of 
Pumpernickel or a duchy of Pfennig- 
Halbpfennig, comic opera could not 
exist. And there is matter for reflec- 
tion in that circumstance. The comic 
spirit, with its daring discernment, 
has seen that there is nothing so 
sublime as man magnified, and noth- 
ing so ridiculous as the sublime; 
and th:t Kings and Queens and 
Duchesses and Lord High Execu- 
tioners are therefore, in their essence, 
not creatures of terror, but merely 
figures of fun. Nothing exceeds like 
excess. A married monarch is not 
necessarily funny; a twice married 
monarch can live without exciting 
laughter; but it is dangerous to go 
farther. King Henry VIII liked to 
believe he was a terrible person; yet 
for all time he is the king whose name 
provokes a smile of contempt through 
his habit of acquiring and shedding 
wives. A sovereign may order a few 
executions and be terrible; but if he 
goes on ordering them he becomes 
delightful. Richard III (improved by 
Colley Cibber) is positively endeared 
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to us by his playful habit of ejaculat- 
ing ‘Off with his head.’ Bluebeard, 
that exemplar of early frightfulness, 
who rivals Henry VIII as a domestic 
tyrant, is served up to children in 
the Christmas pantomimes. No ty- 
rants are so excruciatingly tyrannicalas 
the kings of comic opera; and if by any 
chance the comic monarchy is limited, 
the very limitations are uproariously 
funny. For further evidence on the 
matter consult the works of the dis- 
tinguished mathematician who wrote 
Alice in Wonderland. This saving 
laughter at the super-terrible is just 
humanity’s way of revenging itself 
for our attempts to magnify a human 
office beyond humanity’s poor reach. 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a 
king that kings have become funnier 
than clowns. 

But the Ruritanian royalty of 
Anthony Hope is not of this breed — 
even though the moral of the Zenda 
story seems to be that a chance 
tourist can be a finer king than the 
genuine article, just as Richmond Roy 
has an Olympian majesty denied to 
most wearers of crowns. Ruritania 
is a province in the land of Romance, 
and 

... the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 


The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running ’fore the king — 


are here the properties of a great 
adventure. Thus Ruritania has noth- 
ing to do with Grunewald; for in that 
palpitating principality what con- 
cerns us is not royalty, but humanity, 
the appealing commonness of Otto 
and Seraphina, who find hearts be- 
neath their robes, and fly to the depth 
of the woods with their love, while in 
the Mittwalden Rath-Haus they are 
being deposed and the Republic 
proclaimed. The Prisoner of Zenda 
offers us royalty as romance. The 
great adventu’e that made an English 
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gentleman a king puts on the likeness 
of fact to offer us an escape from fact. 
We are not required to believe it as a 
magistrate is expected to believe an 
affidavit, though even in affidavits, 
we are told, the truth will sometimes 
out. To ask of fiction whether it is 
true to life is like asking of wine 
whether it.is good to eat. An artistic 
Pilate (not: jesting) may ask in his 
turn, ‘What is life?’ and he need not 
stay for an answer, because there 
isn’t one. Fiction must be true, not 
to life, but to its own life. We may 
not demand of fiction that it shall 
belong to any particular world; but 
we may insist that it shall be true to 
its own world. Think of Twelfth 
Night, that most exquisite of comedies, 
that perfection of poetic romance. 
How preposterously far are the facts 
from the routine of our suburban 
existence! How wildly untrue of the 
seacoast near Southend, and how ex- 
quisitely true of the seacoast near 
Illyria, Illyria being just one lovely 
name given to the land of Youth and 
Beauty, a land like that of Rostand’s 
Romanesques where la scéne se passe 
ou Von voudra, pourvu que les costumes 
sovent jolis. The Prisoner of Zenda 
is far indeed from being a great book; 
but it is a rattling good story, with a 
most gallant English gentleman for 
its hero, and it is entirely true to its 
own world. The public has instinct- 
ively recognized this, and made it a 
type. To this act of collective criti- 
cism there is no reply. The verdict is 
final. Anthony Hope is to the big 
public the author of The Prisoner of 
Zenda. It not only made his name, 
it made his name stand for something 
definite; and that is half the battle 
of fame. It was published in 1894. I 
read it then, and I read it again yester- 
day with intense enjoyment. 

Little need be said of the pre-Zenda 
books, except a remark that the in- 





ventor of an imaginary kingdom com- 
menced author as the begetter of a 
South American Republic (A Man of 
Mark). I have a sneaking fondness for 
Phroso, that gay adventure in the 
Near East, and for The Indiscretion 
of the Duchess, published in the Zenda 
year, for though it certainly cannot 
be called weighty, it has an appealing 
blend of lightness and sincerity, of 
frivolity and something like pathos. 

On the other hand, I never took 
kindly to Rupert of Hentzau. Although 
a sequel was expressly provided for in 
the original story, I think a sequel was 
a mistake. A logical sequel to a 
romance is likely to be as convincing 
as a romantic sequel to a proposition 
in Euclid. A romance does n’t end. 
It just leaves off. In romance they 
all live happy ever afterwards. Ours 
not to reason why. 

But there was another side to our 
author. 
entee of a romantic kingdom some- 
where in Central Europe, he was very 
much at home among the smart people 
of this instant and immediate world. 
In other words, besides writing The 
Prisoner of Zenda he wrote The Dolly 
Dialogues, and they bear the same 
date. That most unblushing of flirts 
Miss Dolly Foster, her complaisant 
husband Lord Mickleham, her im- 
perturbable cicisbeo Mr. Carter, her 
implacable mother-in-law the Dow- 
ager Lady Mickleham, and her horsy 
friend Miss Nellie Phaeton, used to 
amuse us greatly in the columns of the 
Westminster Gazette, and proved just 
as engaging in the more permanent 
establishment of a volume. I turn to 
my copy (dated 1894), with its hor- 
ribly bad illustrations by a young man 
named Arthur Rackham, and lo! it 
is like going back a century. The 
women with their compressed waists, 
their tightly befrilled necks, and their 
monstrous leg-of-mutton sleeves, seem 


He was not merely the pat-- 
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mure remote than the ladies of Gains- 
borough or Sir Joshua, and the talk, 
smart and witty and entirely readable 
still, is nevertheless almost as ancient 
as the faded gallantries the poet heard 
tinkling out of Galuppi’s Toccata. 
Youthful reader, do you wish to know 
how we looked and talked in the days 
before the old Queen reached her last 
Jubilee? Turn to Dolly in the early 
edition, and be as amused as you can. 
As for me, I feel chilly and grown 
old! 

Anthony Hope, with his command 
of dialogue and the romantic spirit, 
seemed marked out as the coming 
dramatist — and there was sore need 
of one in the ’nineties! The Prisoner 
of Zenda was turned into a play 
(though not by its author) and ran for 
a year at the St. James’s Theatre, 
with George Alexander in gallant form 
as the two Rudolfs, and Evelyn Mil- 
lard looking superbly handsome as the 
Princess Flavia. Two years later came 
Anthony Hope’s first original play, 
The Adventure of Lady Ursula, a cloak 
and sword comedy, with a capital 
‘breeches’ part for Evelyn Millard 
and a strong dueling scene for the 
curtain of the third act. The piece 
was an effective stage play and a 
popular success; but it was not quite 
what we had hoped fér. The char- 
acters were just conventional erea- 
tures of the stage moving gracefully 
but obviously to an appointed situa- 
tion; and the dialogue, graceful as it 
was, lacked the distinction of style 
exhibited in the author’s stories. 
Thus our new dramatist was disap- 
pointingly like the old. His stage 
technique was as good as could be 
wished, but he seemed to have brought 
little else to market. . Pulkerton’s 
Peerage, produced at the Garrick in 
1902, was rather better. This is a 
modern ' political comedy with the 
Honors List as its theme. The satire 
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is excellent, and still valid. Indeed, 
the play has even more cogency in 
1918 than it had in 1902; for the al- 
leged purity of political honors, always 
a joke, has now become what our new 
Allies would call a scream; moreover, 
all that we hear of the multiplied 
jobbery of the war gives an un- 
pleasantly convincing emphasis: to 
this utterance of the Prime Minister’s 
Private Secretary: 


My dear Addisworth, you are an Earl, 
by courtesy, and a Member of Parliament, 
by an abuse. But you ’re young, and, in 
fact, green. You don’t know the rules of 
this game. The government of this 
country is conducted on principles of 
purity, tempered by the traditions of the 
Constitution. You, as the Duke of 
Wrensford’s son, are within those tradi- 
tions, and any reasonable job will be 
managed for you. I, owing to my birth 
and office, am within those traditions to . 
a less degree, and I hope and trust that 
some day a job — a moderately scandal- 
ous job — will be managed for me. But 
Pilkerton is not within those traditions. 
Accordingly, to Pilkerton the principles 
of purity apply in all their native rigidity. 


And that is how we are governed — 
the principles of purity having been 
rigidly applied to the exclusion of all 
possible brain power from all possible 
departments. Lord Rosebery once 
applied the principles of purity to a 
defense of Pitt’s indifference to the 
impecunious poets of his day. Pitt 
really could n’t do anything for them, 
you know; it weuld have been an 
abuse of patronage; for you start with 
a genius and you end with a job. 
The epigram is neat, but not decisive. 
Your politician has no objection to 
ending with a job; what he objects to 
is beginning with a genius. 

Pilkerton’s Peerage, with its many 
merits is, however, not a genuine 
literary success. It does not remain 
true to its world of comedy, but trans- 
gresses at times into the realm of 
farce. A comedy has certain responsi- 
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bilities; a farce has only irresponsi- 
bilities. Now the theme of Pilkerton’s 
Peerage is not farcical. A king, as 
we have seen, may be comic; but a 
Prime Minister may not be. The 
spectacle of a Prime Minister and his 
Private Secretary hanging on to the 
coat tails of an obscure M.P. to pre- 
vent him from applying for the Chii- 
tern Hundreds at an inconvenient 
moment is funny indeed, but funny 
at the cost of conviction; and the 
conversion of the official apartments 
at Downing Street into a general 
rendezvous for attractive ladies and 
their friends makes one apprehensive 
of a possible beauty chorus to bring 
down the curtain with song. Times 
have changed since 1902. Ladies have 
not in recent years had quite such 
_ easy access to the Prime Minister’s 
premises, and it seems ages since a 
Member of Parliament could say, 
‘Had an evening off last night — 
count out at nine. Female suffrage 
coming on, so of course nobody kept 
a house.’ “Ve 

With Pilkerton’s Peerage Anthony 
Hope’s connection with the stage has 
ceased. I do not count English Nell 
a version of Simon Dale (in collabora- 


tion with another hand); it is not an~ 


original play, and I am tepid about 
the originating novel. The defect is 
mine. I simply cannot like the re- 
spectable English historical play or 
story about Charles II and Nell 
Gwynn; because if it is respectable it 
isn’t true. Here are two persons, very 
improper, but very attractive, both 
deplorable of course, but nevertheless, 
two of the most engagingly human 
figures in our history. With all his 
sins, I would sooner have Charles II 
than a dozen of his sainted father, and 
as for Nell — well, just look at Lely’s 
portrait! Yet this winsome baggage 
has to be sentimentalized into a 


Sweet Nell of Old Drury, sterilized, to 
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make a Brixton matinée, before we 
venture on her acquaintance. I don’t 
want to be hard on Simon Dale, which 
is quite a good story of its kind; but I 
cannot think it is the last word on the 
subject of Nell Gwynn. The pro- 
prieties are almost terribly preserved, 
especially by the hero. 

Anthony Hope’s withdrawal from 
the stage is just alittle disappointing. 
The signs seemed all in his favor; yet 
as it. is we must paraphrase our 
Tacitus and say that by general con- 
sent he would have been accounted 
an excellent dramatist, had he not 
written his plays. His command of 
the medium is unquestionable; but in 
exercising it he seems to leave out 
something of his best. Apparently he 
has felt that he must choose between 
the stage and the novel, and he has 
elected to stand by his first love. It is 
difficult to deny that he has chosen 
well. His stories have a. distinction 
all their own. From his first flights 
in the gay air of romantic adventure 
and sprightly dialogue, he has settled 
down into a sort of Trollopean canter, 
with stories of extremely nice people 
in extremely nice houses, disturbed 
now and then by troubles that may 
just touch tragedy, but that never 
finally upset the comely order of 
English country-house life. The mat- 
ter is Trollopean, but the manner is 
Anthony Hope’s, for he is always his 
own man. The dispossessed lord of 
Blent, the possessing (and _ prepos- 
sessing) female cousin (marriage in 
the last chapter inevitable), Lady 
Evenswood and her plotting friends, 
the hovering foreign couple, and the 
shaggy Prime Minister (an improve- 
ment on _ Pilkerton’s benefactor), 
might all have come from Barchester; 
though the nicety of their speech at 
once betrays a different origin. The 
great Miss Driver’s territorial man- 
ceuvres, her romantic flight and her 


























return to conquer the countryside, 
might have happened in the same 
happy country. Trollope, however, 
could hardly have resisted the mar- 
riage from which Anthony Hope with 
subtler art refrains. Quisanté, too, 
belongs to this world; and here I 
think that something of Trollope’s 
fuller, cumulative method would have 
made a finer story. The novel, as it 
is, lacks breadth. Quisanté’s political 
career is too brief for history. He has 
barely risen when he is struck down. 
The man himself, the outsider, with 
his lack of the antecedents expected 
in politics, with his excessive manner, 
his elaborated flourishes, his pre- 
carious taste and his gradual con- 
quest of the aristocratic party leaders, 
is plainly suggested by Disraeli, with 
a modern Lord George Bentinck as 
his backer. But I wish Anthony Hope 
had given his hero a longer run. The 
character is quite one of his finest 
efforts. 

Quite un-Trollopean is Double Har- 
ness, the author’s strongest book — 
strongest, not best. This is a tractate 
on marriage, and is perhaps a shade 
too carefully prepared for its purpose. 
The characters are nearly all couples 
unhappily assorted. For all the mar- 
ried characters in this book marriage 
is certainly a failure. The most 
gratuitously unhappy lady is the 
technical heroine, Sibylla Imason, 
who rebels against her silent, self- 
contained husband, because he has, 
it seems, a quiet inner life where he 
lives alone. This is perhaps annoying, 
but it hardly justifies desertion of 
husband and son and attempted 
elopement with a volubly soulful 
young man. Reconciliation and re- 


newed understanding fortunately en- 
sue. Certain difficulties and dangers 
of the married state are well divined 
and enunciated in this book. ‘I may 
have two better horses than’ your 
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two,’ says an incorrigibly bachelor 
peer to one prospective husband in 
the story, ‘but your two may be the 
better pair — they will run better in 
double harness.’ The image is excel- 
lent, and should be pondered by the 
married and the about-to-marry. 
Possibly sentimental novelists and 
playwrights have contributed much 
to the disasters of marriage. Their 
theme, too often, is merely Love, as 
if Love were all, as if some initial 
ecstasy of first acquaintance, some 
call of the blood, some thrill of sym- 
pathy, some glamour of springtide, ‘a 
sunset touch, or fancy from a flower- 
bell,’ were sufficient stock for the life 
of two people together. The curtain 
falls, the story ends, with hero and 
heroine in each other’s arms. But that 
lovers’ embrace is but the prelude to 
adventure, it is the overture, not the 
finale. Love must come down to 
earth before it produces a marriage 
made in heaven. 

Double Harness is a strong book, 
and it contains Anthony Hope’s 
strongest scene. The frustrated elope- 
ment and the subsequent duel between 
husband and wife in the Sailors’ Rest 
at Fairhaven, with the tertium quid 
as impotent spectator, would be a 
very moving stage piece. Here and in 
a notable scene of Quisanté the author 
ventures to let himself go. Too often 
he robs us of the dramatic touch, not 
indeed becausé he is afraid to let 
himself go, but because his characters 
are the kind of people who are afraid 
to let themselves go. In fact, they are 
too cursedly gentlemanly; they are 
always correct, they always have 
themselves well in hand. There is a 
passage in A Servant of the Public that 
gives the author’s point of view. In 
a moment of tense, significant talk, 
husband and wife have suddenly 
revealed things that had been better 
left unsaid. Thus the author: 
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It may be safely said that, if the 
speakers had belonged to the outspoken 
classes, the foregoing conversation would 
not have stopped where it did, nor with 
the finality which, in fact, marked its 
close. It would have been lengthened, 
resumed, and elaborated; its dramatic 
possibilities in the way of tragedy and 
comedy (it was deficient in neither line) 
would have been developed; properly and 
artistically handled, it must have led to 
something. But ordinary folk, especially 
perhaps ordinary English folk, make of 
their lives one grand waste of dramatic 
possibilities, and as things fell out the 
talk seemed to lead to nothing.... 
Neithes then nor in the days that followed 
was any reference made to this after- 
dinner conversation, nor to the startling 
way in which the hidden had become 
open, the veil been for a moment lifted, 
and the thing which was between them 
declared and recognized. The dramatic 
possibilities were, in fact, absolutely 
neglected and thrown away. 





It would appear, then, that the 
author’s reticence, his great refusal 
to exploit dramatic situations is de- 
signed. But what a handicap to the 
novelist if his people, like Hedda 
Gabler, all insist that what is done 
must be done beautifully! 

Anthony Hope is the last person to 
desire for himself the éclat that’ he 
denies his characters. No one would 
resent more instantly than he any 
friendly pretense that his books are 
epoch-making or momentous. They 
are, in fact, what he means them to 
be, quite pleasant comedies with a 
living vein of seriousness pulsing 
quietly within. His dialogue is really 
excellent, as befits an author who has 
theorized on the matter — I treasure 
a privately printed pamphlet of his on 
Dialogue, issued by the English Asso- 
ciation and now, I suppose, quite 
unobtainable. There is a capital little 
tragi-comedy in talk, called The 
Philosopher in the Apple Orchard, 
buried with more trivial matter in 
an early volume, Comedies of Court- 
ship. It should be disinterred. What- 
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ever may be wanting in his work the - 


note of good breeding and distinction 
is never absent. An ornate generation 
studied genteel deportment in the 
‘novvle of Pelham’; to-day the 
stories of Anthony Hope are in the 
best sense a school of manners. And 
he writes with the authority of knowl- 
edge. In the words of one of his own 
characters, he is quite ‘the usual 
thing—public school, Oxford, the Bar.’ 
He is a son of the late Reverend 
E. C. Hawkins, Vicar of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street. From Marlborough he 


‘went up to Balliol as a Scholar, be- 


came President of the Union, came 
down with a capital degree, and ate 
himself into the Bar at the Middle 
Temple. While he was (again I 
quote from a character of his) ‘one 
of five thousand names on five hun- 
dred doors,’ he beguiled the briefless 
hours with writing, and duly emerged 
as a published novelist in 1890, three 
years after he .was called. It soon 
became evident that the Bar, even to 
a relative of Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
was going to be a second string, and 
the barrister was finally swallowed up 
in the novelist. In the early days of 
his success, while he was still living 
with his father, he found it convenient 
to take chambers off the Strand for 
purposes of work. Hence arose a 
legend that he quite literally made a 
business of writing, going out daily 
to make novels from 10 to 4, and 
closing early on Saturday. A pretty 
gloss upon the facts — but perhaps 
there may be something to be said 
for the practice. I am sure Trollope 
would have approved. The Bar 
abandoned, one other distraction re- 
mained to be disposed of. A_barris- 
ter who has been President of the 
Union is naturally bound to be tempt- 
ed by a parliamentary career, and 
the novels afford many hints of the 


author’s sneaking fondness for the 
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life political, Anthony Hope once 
contested an election, but happily 
(shall we say?) he was unsuccessful. 
I think we had better say ‘happily,’ 
for he might have been lost to letters. 
A gift for fiction is always useful to 
a statesman. Anthony Hope seems 
just the stuff of which good Under 
Secretaries are made, and perhaps, 
like an earlier novelist, he might 
even have become Prime Minister! 
He certainly looks the part, and he 
The Bookman 


has the right antecedents, a good 
voice, and a persuasive, authoritative 
manner. On the whole we had a nar- 
row escape. In the House, Sir Anthony © 
Hawkins would have given a touch of 
style to the Treasury Bench, which 
certainly needs it; in the pages of 
his pleasant books Anthony Hope has 
done other work of national import- 
ance, he has gladdened life and added 
to a nation’s gaiety. No one could 
have a better title to honor. 


- AERIAL WAR — THE CRUCIAL PHASE 


BY CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


Tue final struggle for aerial ‘su- 
premacy has begun, and with its 
progress we have reason to feel satis- 
fied. The fierce fighting which is 
taking place, between aircraft more 
heavily armed than was the case a 
little time ago, entails of course ex- 
tremely serious losses; but we now 
know — so far at any rate as this 
present phase of the struggle is con- 
cerned — that the best . British ma- 
chines exceed in speed, and in the 
height they attain, anything the Ger- 
mans send against them; while our 
best fighting airmen, and those of our 
gallant ally France, continue to 
prove that, man for man, they are 
the superiors of the enemy. 

From what may be called the first 
round of this final struggle one may 
indeed, say truthfully that we have 
emerged quite well, and that the 
punishment we have already inflicted 
on the enemy will be all to our ad- 
vantage when: we reach those periods 


of even more intense fighting which 
should come with the summer months. 
It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the Germans realize now very 
clearly the grave peril in which they 
will find themselves if they are beaten 
decisively by air. It may be taken for * 
granted, therefore, that-they are re- 
doubling their efforts; and that they 
are on the lookout specially for any 
new and better type of fighting craft. 
It is here, indeed, that we must exer- 
cise constant vigilance. Surprises in 
design are much more likely to be 
encountered with aircraft than with 
other weapons of war, seeing that the 
aircraft is so new, and this means that 
we must never, at any one moment, 
rest content with the machines we 
have, but must strive always for some- 
thing that is faster and better armed. 
Granted that the enemy does not 
spring any surprises on us in design — 
and he should find it difficult to do 
this if we are sufficiently on the 
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alert — then it is by sheer weight of 
numbers and by fierce and bitter 
fighting that the Allies will strive for 
a full command of the air. There 
will be no hope of gaining this, or of 
holding it when gained, until we 
have an overwhelming superiority in 
pilots and machines. 

What we have to do, if we can, is 
to deal the Germans a real knockout 
blow, and this means that we must 
not only drive them out of the air, 
but keep them on the ground once 
we have forced them there — a task 
impossible of achievement unless we 
can outnumber them, say, by some- 
thing like three or four to one. And in 
this matter of production, of out- 
building the enemy till we overwhelm 
him, the chief factors are now pilots 
and engines. 

With America coming to our aid, 
and sending us streams of young men 
who make admirable flyers, a great 
increase in the number of our pilots 
should now present no insuperable 
difficulties. What is a far more 
troublesome matter is to increase with 
sufficient rapidity the output of high- 
powered aero-motors. The engine is 
the heart of the aeroplane, and it is 
vital for us, again with the help of 
America, to produce these high- 
powered motors in greater quanti- 
ties than is the case to-day. 

No artillery, and, indeed, no other 
weapon of war, can wield anything 
like the power that bomb-dropping 
aircraft have now begun to wield — 
the power, that is to say, of cutting 
off at their very source the munitions 
on which the armies of the enemy 
depend. Not only do aircraft attack 
supply trains while these are on their 
way to the front, but they now fly 
on till they reach the cities where these 
supplies are being made, dropping 
bombs through factory roofs and 
destroying the machinery and stores 





which they contain, besides spreading 
consternation among the workers. 

It is obvious that bombing aircraft 
could end the war in a week if raids 
could be made ceaselessly, and by a 
sufficiently large number of ma- 
chines. If, for example, the com- 
munications of an enemy could be 
broken, and their restoration pre- 
vented, and his munition areas 
bombed so violently that they ceased 
to be productive, then his armies 
would soon be without food or 
ammunition. 

That this stage has not yet been 
reached is due to the fact that none 
of the great countries which are at 
war were sufficiently confident in air- 
craft as a weapon for attacking land 
positions to begin early enough in the 
war anything like an adequate pro- 
gramme of construction. Instead of 
these powers of the aeroplane being 
anticipated, as they might have been, 
it was left for the machine itself, by 
repeated raids, to prove what it could 
do, and literally to force action to be 
taken; and even then such action was, 
until recently, far from being ade- 
quate. It is certainly remarkable that, 
whereas the bomb-dropping powers of 
the aeroplane were demonstrated as 
far back as 1911, three years before 
the war, we should only now begin to 
find ourselves, after nearly four years 
of actual warfare, in anything like a 
position to deliver effective raids. 

So far as this country is concerned, 
the position is that we are producing 
aircraft in sufficient numbers to give 
us a margin over and above the re- 
quirements on the battle fronts; and 
with this margin we are now able to 
decide what results, moral and ma- 
terial, can be obtained from raiding 
which can be made systematic’ in- 
stead of spasmodic. The crux of the 
question is whether we shall be able 
so to profit by this growing power that 
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we shall not merely disorganize tem- 
porarily the enemy’s war work behind 
his lines, but attack him so frequently 
and destructively that this disorgani- 
zation becomes permanent. 

The answer depends as much on the 
enemy as on us,.and for the reason 
that neither side can reap the full 
results of raiding until the flying 
forces of the enemy have been 
defeated, and an aerial supremacy 
gained and held. If you have not in- 
flicted heavy punishment on the 
enemy and weakened him in numbers 
the attacks he is able to make on the 
long-distance raiders which enter his 
territory may involve the loss of so 
many machines that, on a balance of 
results, the advantage is with him 
rather than with you. 

It should be borne in mind that 
defensive measures, though they will 
not stop a raid, can, if they are 
energetic, take a good deal of the 
sting out of it. To realize this, one 
has only to picture a raid being made 
against a munition centre which is 
undefended. In such a case the pilots 
could descend so low that every bomb 
they dropped reached a definite ob- 
jective. But when a point of attack 
is well defended by aeroplanes and 
guns the raiders may;be so harassed, 
even if they are not brought down, 
and forced to keep so high, that only 
a few of their bombs prove effective. 

It is necessary to envisage the whole 
of the operations by air, rather than 
any specific phase of them. The more 
enemy machines we can bring down 
on the battlefront, the fewer he will 
be able to set aside to defend his 
munition centres; while the more 
widespread we can make our raids 
into the territory behind his lines, 
the more difficult will be his problem 
in allocating defending craft, seeing 
that there will be so many places 
which are crying for protection. 


It is a truism that the side which 
loses definitely the initiative in war, 
and is forced into defensive fighting, 
is well on the way to defeat; and if 
this is so on land and sea, it is very 
much more so in the air. Raiding 
offers a case in point. Once the 
raiders have been able to come to- 
gether and start, and are on their way, 
it requires a very large organization 
to cope with them, and even then 
some of them will usually get through, 
and a certain amount of damage will 
be done. 
turned into offense, as has been our 
endeavor in the counter-attacks we 
have made against the aerodromes in 
Belgium, where German raiders as- 
semble, then it may be found that a 
comparatively few bombs, if they hit 
their mark, will dd more in stopping 
a raid than thousands of defend- 
ing guns, or squadrons of defending 
aeroplanes. 

The point is that while half-a-dozen 
attacking machines might prevent an 
enemy squadron from leaving the 
ground, if they raided them suc- 
cessfully in their sheds, it might take 
more than a hundred machines to 
deal with this squadron once it was 
in the air. In the first case it could 
be attacked on a definite spot of 
comparatively small size, while in the 
second it would have to be sought 
out, and brought to action, some- 
where in the vast area of the sky. 

The drawbacks of a defensive are 
illustrated by the organization we 
have been obliged to build up in this ° 
country to repel German raiders. If, 
early in the war, we had been able to 
provide ourselves with more fighting 
and bombing aeroplanes, we. should 
not have been forced to this process, 
but should have been able to prevent, 
instead of merely to hamper, the as- 
sembling of the enemy squadrons in 
Belgium, and should have been able 


But if defense can be. . 
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in addition to give him so much to do 
in defending his own vulnerable points 
that he would have had very few ma- 
chines, if any, to set aside for long- 
distance raids into this country. 

If one assumes that the Allies will 
gain sufficient power in the air to 
inflict upon the enemy a really crush- 
ing defeat, and there’ is now every 
hope they may, granted that output 
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is still further expedited, then one is 
justified also in the assumption that 
air power, employed relentlessly by 
a force which has gained ascendency, 
will so demoralize the Germans, not 
only in the war zones, but also in their 
munition centres that — aiding us 
enormously in all our other efforts — 
it will soon bring the enemy to the 
point of collapse. 


CORPORAL GRIM, V.C. 


BY F. WILLEY TURNER 


PRoBABLY I knew as much about 
Jim Green as any man in our country- 
side, which is not saying much, for 
in common parlance Jim was known 
as ‘a hard nut to crack.’ Once I 
spoke to the foreman of the quarry 
where Jim was employed, about him. 
“What kind of a man is Jim Green?’ 
I asked. The foreman scratched his 
head for some time before he an- 
swered. ‘He’s a curious critter, is 
Jim,’ he said, at last; ‘let him go his 
own gait, and he’ll do a good day’s 
work; but interfere wi’ him, and he’s 
as obstinate as a mule.’ 

This, I think, is a fair summary of 
the man’s character; he was the 
sort of man who might be led, but 
could not be driven. 

In appearance, he was not prepos- 
sessing; he stood five feet ten without 
his shoes, was built in proportion, and 
altogether obsessed one with a sense 
of naked brutal strength. His face 
was not pleasant to look at; his jaw 
was too massive, his cheek bones too 
prominent, while his eyes sat back 


too deeply in their sockets. When 
things went wrong with him, which 
they frequently did, he had a way of 
crumpling up his forehead, and a 
birth-mark, at other times unnotice- 
able, stood out vivid and distinct. 
This mark came to be recognized as a 
kind of danger signal, and when it 
was flown his mates gave him a wide 
berth. At such moments it was touch- 
and-go with Jim, and no man likes 
to be in close proximity to a human 
powder magazine. 

To this may be added that Jim 
was naturally taciturn and unsociable, 
and on this account far from popular. 
He was rarely seen, for instance, at 
the ‘Fiddle and Trumpet,’ the quarry- 
man’s favorite rendezvous at the 
edge of the moors, preferring, on the 
few occasions when he did imbibe, 
an obscure tavern in a back street, 
where he would brood and drink in 
solitary state. 

At fixed periods, however, this rule 
was relaxed. The landlord of the 
‘Fiddle and Trumpet’ held bi-weekly 
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pigeon ‘shoots’ in the meadow behind 
his inn, and on these occasions Jim 
was usually conspicuous by his pres- 
ence. He was a champion shot, could 
do ‘owt,’ so it was said, with a gun, 
and no more sure investment was 
known among the pigeon-shooting 
fraternity than ‘puttin’ yer money 
on Jim.’ In this connection, Jim was 
regarded as a ‘dead cert.’ 

Once — and once only — did he fail 
to satisfy his backers; and, as the 
story is typical of the man, it may be 


related here. At this particular match 


he turned up late, with a rag wound 
about his wrist, muttering something 
by way of apology about a strained 
hand. Shouldering his gun awk- 
wardly, he fired wide and lost his 
score. As, however, on the following 
Monday he was seen at work without 
the bandage on his wrist, inquiries 
were set afoot. The truth came out 
bit by bit, but it was finally disclosed 
that on that particular Saturday his 
chief backer was his own foreman, 
and that during the previous week he 
(the foreman) and Jim had had a 
serious quarrel. So it was Jim took 
his revenge. This incident, I repeat, is 
typical. 

Every year when, the country 
‘Feast’ was on, Jim disappeared fora 
week and went to Scarborough. As 
he usually carried a rod in his hand 
and a creel on his back, it may be pre- 
sumed he went a-fishing. For my own 
part, I believe that the natural beauty 
of the place also attracted him, for 
once, in a burst of unwonted loquacity, 
he asked me if I thought Heaven was 
much like Scarborough, for ‘when the 
sun was glowing red in the haze and 
the rocks glinted like gold, he was 
minded o’ t’ better land.’ I remember 
being considerably startled by the 
query, for it seemed to suggest un- 
plumbed depths in the man’s nature 
of which I never dreamed. As good 
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Americans when they die are said to 
go to Paris, so may Jim have had 
visions of Scarborough as his ultimate 
and desired haven. 

Be this as it may, it was shortly 
after the German raid on Scarborough 
that Jim did the unexpected and en- 
listed. For my part, I am inclined to 
think that he regarded the raid on 
his favorite resort as a_ personal 
affront. At any rate, when he pre- 
sented himself at the depot, and was 
asked if he had any preference in the 
way of regiments, he bluntly answered 
that all regiments were alike to him; 
all he wanted was ‘to have a smack 
at them dirty Germans as fired on 
folk at Scarborough as could n’t fire 
back.’ Being pressed as to his qualifi- 
cations, he said that he could ‘hack 
stones apiece.’ The recruiting ser- 
geant, who did not like the looks of 
the man, was unimpressed; but when 
he added that he could shoot a bit, 
the sergeant gripped him by the hand, 
and he was straightway enrolled as 
a member of His Majesty’s Forces. 

I have it on the excellent authority 
of. my nephew, a second lieutenant 
(to whom I had written commending 
Jim), that he (Jim) had not been 
many weeks in training before he was 
acclaimed the crack shot of his com- 
pany. As the lieutenant observed in 
passing, a man who can hit a flying 
bottle at a hundred yards has a future 
before him in the British Army. This 
did not altogether surprise me; but, 
on the other hand, I was surprised to 
hear that khaki had wrought a miracle 
in him, and that the uncouth and surly 
quarryman had become steadily amen- 
able to military discipline, and was 
making a fine soldier. 

Again, whether it was the result of 
this or whether it was solely due to 
the needs of the rapidly growing 
Army, I cannot say, but the next I 
heard of Jim was that he had been 
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promoted to the rank of corporal. 
His procedure when he was called to 
face his small squad for the first time 
was entirely unconventional. ‘I’m 
to be foreman o’ this gang, am I, 
sir?’ he demanded of the lieutenant 
who inducted him. 

The officer laughingly assented: 
‘That’s so, corporal.’ 

The new corporal stepped back a 
pace or two and eyed his men with a 
frown which made the livid bar on his 
forehead gloom ominously; then he 
stepped forward again and shook a 
huge fist in their faces. ‘You see this, 
m’ lads? Well, you ’ll feel it if yer 
don’t come up to t’ scratch when I 
tells you!’ 

This anecdote, retailed in the mess- 
rooms, marked, Jim out for popular 
approval; it was also responsible for a 
change of name, for from that time 
Corporal Green became Corporal 
Grim. 

When his regiment left for some- 
where in France there were only two 
in all Little Turfbury who mourned 
Jim’s departure. One was his mother, 
a garrulous old lady, who occupied a 
cottage in Lane’s End, and between 
whom and her son there was a warm 
— if on the one side a somewhat tacit 
— affection, and who, to quote Jim, 
‘would ha’ been the best mother in 
the world if only she had had the luck 
to be born dumb.” The other was his 
dog Tiser, a mongrel of no scheduled 
breed, who knew his master’s habits 
toa T, only barked to order, and came 
to heel at a glance. . Both these be- 
lieved in him, and were perhaps the 
only two in the whole countryside 
who did. To a pessimistic neighbor 
who gave it as her opinion that Mrs. 
Green would do well to order funeral 
cards while they were cheap as she 
would never see her son again, the 
old lady replied with supreme confi- 
dence: ‘Jim’ll turn up again, never 


fear! I ud like to see t? German as 
ud best our Jim, that Iud! Hell gi’ 
"em pepper, see if he don’t!’ Saying 
which, the old dame tossed her head 
proudly and went indoors. 

Some weeks later her confidence 
was confirmed by a letter from the 
front which she showed to me with 
much glee. It was very short and 
characteristic. ‘Deer mother,’ it ran, 
‘I opes ye and tiser is harty. I opes 
ye gets yer money ole rite. I aint in 
much danger ere as I’m a snapper 
(sniper) most days. Now and agen 
the Germans fetch a bang at me, that 
is when I gives em a chance. Kepe yer 
spirits up. Yeres trewly, Jim Green.’ 

This letter, duly passed from house 
to house, was regarded as a ‘clincher’ 
by the inhabitants of Lane’s End. 
Several young men made tracks for 
the recruiting office, while Mrs. Green 
went about with all the consciousness 
of a British matron whose only son 
was fighting his country’s foes, and 
doing it well. 

But, alas! the best of human hopes 
are as fragile as glass, and as easily 
broken; and when towards the end 
of October the postman knocked at 
the door for a second time, Mrs. 
Green undoubtedly received a shock. 
‘Deer mother,’ wrote the corporal, 
‘I have got a nasty smack consequens 
of a plank toppling on me and my 
left arm is broke. But ye must n’t 
take on as it’s not half as bad as I 
got in the quarry fower years back. 
I am in a London ospitle at present 
but am to be let out next Wednesday 
week wen I opes to land ome by the 
train as gets in at three.’ 

Mrs. Green had to read this mis- 
sive several times over before she 
made out its purport. When at length 
she did, she rubbed her spectacles 
clean, and placed them with the letter 
in the Bible; she felt that such a 
letter could not be handed round. It 
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was only because I acted as her 
amanuensis that I was permitted to 
see it. She admitted that she ‘was 
main glad that it was only a accident 
that had got Jim, for if it had been 
them Germans she could never ha’ 
forgiven them’; but it was evident, 
notwithstanding, that her faith in 
Jim had suffered a serious check. 
The letter aforementioned was re- 
ceived on a Friday, but on the fol- 
lowing Monday stirring news reached 
us at Little Turfbury. The morning 
papers came out with a list of the 
new V.C.s, and among the names 
was that of Corporal Green. I read 
the item over the breakfast table. 
‘For conspicuous bravery,’ so began 
the brief report, and then went on: 


All others being killed or wounded, 
Green and his officer held the trench for 
three hours against a large enemy force. 
In the late afternoon the officer fell 
wounded. Taking advantage of the 
darkness, though under heavy shrapnel 
fire, Green crawled out of the trench and 
bore the wounded officer _ safety. He 
then returned, and brought out another 
wounded man. Going back a third time, 
and finding all the other occupants of 
the trench dead, he brought back the 
machine gun. Unfortunately, Green was 
himself wounded next day by a flying 
beam from a house struck by an enemy 
shell, and is at present in hospital. 


It took some little time for this 
news to get home to our hearts, but 
when it finally did, something akin 
to a revolution happened in our tiny 
borough. People who had never 
heard the name of Corporal Green 
until then, mysteriously discovered 
that he was one of their intimates. 
The quarry owner descended on his 
men in a frock coat and silk hat, and 
with a flag in his buttonhole; called 
for three times three for the hero, 
and gave a day’s holiday with full 
pay: Mine host’ of the ‘Fiddle and 
Trumpet’ drew mueh custom by 
retailing stories of Jim’s prowess as a 
pigeon shooter (true) and of the in- 
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numerable pints he could take without 
effect (apocryphal). Mrs. Green, her 
confidence and her garrulousness alike 
restored, became a person of conse- 
quence, and her cottage was invaded 
by all sorts of well-wishers. When her 
portrait appeared in the local press, 
Lane’s End felt itself exalted. Inci- 
dentally mentioning to the vicar that 
Jim was coming home next Wednes- 
day week at three, that enthusiastic 
parson passed on the information, and 
Little Turfbury at once began prepa- 
ration for receiving its gallant: 
townsman in fine style. The corpora- 
tion met in secret conclave and 
discussed whether or not the Freedom 
of the Borough should be conferred 
on the corporal, and the discussion 
only petered out when a distinguished 
alderman explained that the Freedom 
of the Borough meant freedom from 
all rates and taxes, which ‘he felt 
might, if conferred once, by setting 
up a precedent, militate in future 
against all disinterested heroism in 
the British Army.’ 

Up in hospital Corporal Green be- 
came the astonished recipient of many 
letters. His brow corrugated as he 
watched the pile on the little table 
grow. As a concession to public 
curiosity, he allowed the nurse to 
open and read one of them; but, find- 
ing it to be from a stranger, he 
brusquely refused to allow the others 
to be opened: ‘He' would take them 
home,’ he said, ‘where it would 
please the owd woman to read them,’ 
and the inquisitive nurse whisked 
herself away in a tantrum, remarking 
audibly ‘that though Corporal Green 
might be a brave man, he was a bear 
all the same.’ 

It was owing to these letters going 
unopened that Jim, on his way north, 
reached the junction, where he 
changed trains for Little Turfbury, 
without the slightest inkling of the 
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bands and banners and huzzas which 
were awaiting him on the platform 
there. An energetic reporter, athirst 
for news, and who boarded the wait- 
ing train at the junction, was the first 
to enlighten him. He was a brisk 
young fellow, who prided himself on 
knowing how to deal with all sorts of 
men; but, finding that he could get 
nothing out of his quarry than that 
he ‘had done nowt to talk about,’ 
began to tell of the doings at Little 
Turfbury in the hope of drawing his 
man by that means. 

For a time Jim listened with mouth 
agape and eyes ablaze. The reporter 
noticed the impression his words 
made, and began to congratulate him- 
self on a glorious coup; he was getting 
at his manat last. Suddenly his hearer 
rose up and, without a word, lurched 
out of the compartment. The brisk 
young newsman awaited his return 
in vain; so also did the Mayor and 
Corporation of Little Turfbury. 


The town clock was striking mid- 
night when a haggard and weary man 
in khaki—who had extended the 
ten miles which lay between the 
junction and his home into fifteen, by 
choosing unfrequented paths — took 
the last turning into Lane’s End. A 
well-known step outside the cottage 
and an excited whine within told his 
anxious mother who had arrived. She 
hastened to fling open the door. . 

‘Eh, but I’m right pleased to see 
ye, lad; whatever are ye doing so 
late?’ 

The corporal did not answer, but 

Land and Water 
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sat down heavily on the nearest chair. 
Quick to notice that something was 
wrong, Mrs. Green busied herself with 
the supper table; she had learned by 
experience to bide her time. It was 
not till the meal was half over that 
he spoke. ‘I’m fair capped wi’ yer, 
mother, letting them mayors and cor- 
porations make such fools o’ them- 
selves!” was his first remark. 

‘I could n’t help it, Jim; I really 
could n’t. I telled ’em that ye did n’t 
like fussing ower; but they said as 
ye were a ’ero, and oughter be re- 
ceived as one.’ 

‘I wish I had ’em all i’ the trenches,’ 
he growled. ‘I ud give ’em summat 
to do better than flag-wagging and 
trumpet-blaring, that I ud.’ 

He bent over the supper table 
again, but the birth-mark in his fore- 
head stood out threateningly. Pres- 
ently he pushed away his plate with 
his unwounded hand and _ looked 
around, his glance finally resting on 
the old worn face opposite. The look 
of yearning home hunger which I 
have often detected in the eyes of 
war-wearied men from the front, 
came into those of Corporal Grim. 
He gulped in his throat, and his hard 
face softened. 

‘Mother, did ye ever kiss me when 
I was a babby?’ 

‘Ay, lad; many and many and 
many a time.’ 

‘Then kiss me now, mother; and as 
for them mayors and corporations...’ 

Ah, yes, there were certainly un- 
plumbed depths in the heart of 
Corporal Grim. 
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BY REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


‘Sir, I thank you for permission to 
go ashore.’-—‘ Are n’t you the cook?’— 
‘Yes, Sir. —‘ How long do you want?’ 
—‘Just till six bells, Sir.—‘* Who ‘re 
you leaving in charge of the galley?’ 
—Mott, Sir.—‘ Mott? Where’s 
Schultz?’—‘On the binnacle list, Sir. 
Hit the deck yesterday an’ sprained 
his ankle. But there’s only slum- 
gullion to get, Sir; an’ Mott’s all 
right at that. —‘ Better go before the 
_mast. If the skipper has n’t any 
objection, I’ll give you shore leave.’ 

It sounded like the opening of a 
sea romance by the late W. Clark 
Russell. Yet I was on dry land, 
within a stone’s throw of the spot 
wherefrom I am now writing. The 
only canvas was that of a tent or two 
among rows of Adrian huts; the sole 
funnel was the gaunt chimney of an 
open-air oven; the nearest thing to a 
mast was a flag pole. An enlisted 
man was asking an officer if he might 
walk from this cantonment to town, 
returning at 11 o’clock, and was ex- 
plaining that, his chief assistant hav- 
ing hurt himself in a fall, the beef 
stew for mess would be prepared in 
the kitchen by a competent substi- 
tute. Whereto the officer was replying 
that it would be necessary for the ap- 
plicant to go to the Captain’s office 
and obtain there an assurance that 
the petition had the Captain’s ‘O.K.’ 
In brief, I was in a camp, ashore, of 
the U.S. Marines. 

Kipling was right. That poem of 
his about the British ‘Jollies’ jumps 
into your mind the moment you be- 
come a guest of their American coun- 


terpart and continues to justify itself 
so long as you remain. I have been 
living with him for a bit, and — both 
because he carries his sea lingo ashore 
and his shore rifle afloat, and because 


he is as much an amphibian in duties: 


as in mind—TI can think of the 
Marine, not as a ‘special chrysan- 
themum,’ but only as ‘soldier an’ 
sailor too.” He has done _police- 
duty across half the world — from 
Porto Rico to the Philippines — and 
now he is policing in France. He has 
fought in Cuba and the islands of the 
Pacific, in Mexico and Hayti — every- 
where, he has justifiably boasted, he 
was ‘the first to fight’ —and now, 
although a little hurt at not being 
allowed to be the earliest to pull a 
trigger among our men in Europe, his 
has at least the distinction of having 
been the earliest and readiest unit of 
them that arrived for such a purpose 

on the eastern shore of the Atlantic. 
The first Marine that I saw when I 
came to the city near here was one 
of a squad unloading stone from a 
railway car for the construction of a 
pier; around about were similarly em- 
ployed squads of engineers and negro 
contract laborers from Louisiana. The 
last Marine that. I saw to-day, before 
retiring to his commander’s office to 
write this article, was, with business- 
like calm, subduing five tall men by 
means of one short club. Of him, 
when he had refused my proffered 
help with quiet scorn and secured his 
prisoners by his own unaided efforts, 
I asked a question. . “Why don’t the 
infantry care for us?’ he snapped 
45 
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back. He nodded at his five charges. 
‘That’s why. O’ course they say we 
go out of our way to beat ’em up, 
but o’ course it ain’t true. Our job’s 
to keep things quiet, an’ we can do 
it best by not seein’ fellows unless 
they want to be seen.’ ‘Still,’ I 
urged, ‘you don’t dislike it — this sort 
of thing?’ He grinned broadly. ‘“‘ First 
to fight”! he chuckled. To the other 
Marine just mentioned — to the mem- 
ber of the stone-hauling squad — I 
put, I remember, another query. 
‘What do you think of Pershing?’ 
‘Well,’ he answered, ‘Pershing don’t 
seem to think much of us.’ That man 
was sore because his corps had to 
cart stone when it wanted to fight. 
He might have argued that General 
Pershing thinks a good deal of the 
Marines because he trusts so much to 
their performance. 

For the Marines are everywhere. 
They are the first Americans you see 
when you land; they are maintaining 
crder at our ports of entry. All the 
way across the country and through 
the American camp, it is a Marine 
that you note at every station —a 
Marine that comes up to you with 
blank book and poised pencil, and 
the demand, firm but polite: ‘Let me 
make a note of your movement 
orders, Sir.’ In Paris, as in every 
French town and village where there 
are U.S. troops, there also are the 
Marines, on patrol duty by night and 
traffic control duty by day, their blue 
sea-service uniforms changed for land 
uniforms of khaki and around their 
left arms the red brassard bearing the 
black initials ‘M.P.’ ‘What are those 
fellows, Sir?’ a Gordon Highlander 
once asked me on the Rue de Rivoli. 
‘Marines,’ I told him. ‘The letters 
stand for “Military Police.”’ ‘Oh,’ 
he said, ‘I heard you had some of 
your Congressmen over here, an’ I 
was wonderin’ if these was them, an’ 
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if the letters meant “Member o’ 
Parliament.”’ Finally, at this and 
other seaside cities, the Marines are 
both ‘shore cops’ and_stevedores. 
‘But only for a little while,’ they 
one and all assure you, even the 
officers: ‘The brass hats are sure to 
let us fight soon.’ 


‘Now ’is work begins by Gawd knows 
when, and ’is work is never through; 

’E is n’t one o’ the reg’lar Line, nor ’e 
is n’t one of the crew. 

’E’s a kind of a giddy harumfrodite — 
soldier an’ sailor too!’ 


The Marines have two salient char- 
acteristics: their ability to make some- 
thing out of nothing and to do it 
quickly, results in their establishing 
themselves at once and with a mini- 
mum of damage to surroundings; and, 
since they bring ashore with them the 
sea tradition of cleanliness and order, 
they are, when not the first to fight, 
the first to clean. I recall a French 
seaport at which none of our men had 
ever landed before a certain ship 
began to disgorge an equal number of 
soldiers and Marines; the later were 
under canvas before the former had 
left the dock; the Marines had even 
collected kindling from ash heaps and 
had their cook stoves going. A few 
nights since,.I saw a newly arrived 
company of them march into this 
camp; when I visited their quarters 
at 6 a.M. you would have supposed 
that they had been born and bred 
there. ‘All our own work but the 
stone foundations for the ovens,’ a 
sergeant assured me, ‘an’ we’d have 
done that, only these French Johnnies 
insisted that it was a job for the 
Boche prisoners.’ 

What sort of men are they? They 
will answer that interrogation with a 
ready brevity. ‘The best,’ they will 
say — and, after living among them, 
I am not so sure that they are wrong. 
By one of the odd freaks of their 
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anomalous law of organization, their 
surgeons and chaplains are. sailors, 
whereas all the rest of the corps is, 
in each individual case, one-half land 
and one-half sea. Perhaps because 
distance makes for romance, the ma- 
jority of our Marines in this camp 
come from the plains; here is the band 
of a State Agricultural College in the 
Mississippi Valley that enlisted as a 
unit, and across the way is housed a 
company seventy members of which 
joined in a body from the University 
of one of our Central Northwestern 
commonwealths. Most of them never 
saw the ocean before they volunteered 
for service. ‘You know,’ one of these 
told me, ‘when we raw fellows got on 
the transport, we found they’d re- 
membered only the sailor side of us 
and given us hammocks to sleep in 
—regular hammocks, only half too 
short for a grown man and two- 
thirds too narrow. We'd never been 
to sea before; it was all we could do 
to climb into the things, and more 
than we could do to stay there. So 
we just rolled ’em up for pillows an’ 
slept on the deck.’ 

Don’t, however, suppose that the 
majority of Marines are green men. 
Though by far the larger part volun- 
teered, by far the larger’part volun- 
teered long ago. Some day somebody 
will write a romance of the Marines, 
and when he does he need not draw 
on his imagination; he need only col- 
lect the data— when their stolid 
modesty will vouchsafe it — from such 
veterans as we have here, who began 
as those boys from Kansas or Min- 
nesota are beginning now. He need 
but tell the story of that sergeant of 
thirty, who looks twenty-five, and 
who enlisted at sixteen; of how he ran 
away to sea, like one of W. H. G. 
Kingston’s boys; of that cloudless day 
when he rowed under fire across the 
unprotected strip of water to patrol 


the streets of Vera Cruz, and of the 
succeeding night, when he, and three 
other men, held a freight car, loaded 
with explosives, against an armed 
Mexican mob. He need only gain 
the confidence of this lad from Pitts- 
burgh to learn of hand-to-hand fights 
that began against outnumbering 
Mexican Regulars, drawn from their 
cover on roofs and behind chimneys, 
and ended in repelling rear attacks of 
the Mexican police. ‘You see that 
grizzled old fellow over there?’ a Cap- 
tain asked me. He himself was young 
enough to have been the ‘old fellow’s’ 
son, but the old fellow was still tough 
enough to have been the Captain’s 
twin brother. ‘Well, he’s had a lot 
of it — Philippines, Boxer Rebellion, 
Vera Cruz, and Hayti. You know, in 
the Marines, when we can’t think of 
the generic name for anything, we 
call it a “gadget” or a “gilguy.” Now, 
this man has won two Congressional 
Medals and has another coming. 
When we sighted the French coast, I 
was standing, where he could n’t see 
me, just behind him; and I heard him 
say: “I got two o’ them gadgets now, 
an’ one on its way. I wonder if I'll get 
another over here.”’’ 

The Marine, as I’ve said, carries 
all his sea terms ashore, and his vo- 
cabulary is almost entirely nautical. 
When he stops what he has been 
doing, he ‘belays’ it; when you tell 
him to prepare to do something else, 
you order him to ‘stand by’ for it; 
and when he is called before his com- 
manding officer, he is brought ‘up 
before the mast.’ Though he falls on 
a country road, he ‘hits the deck’; 
when he is slightly ill, he goes ‘on the 
binnacle list’; and when he must at 
last enter hospital, even if a motor 
ambulance carries him to a building 
at a street corner, it carries him to the 
‘sick bay.’ He gets a stripe for every 
enlistment, and the stripes are ‘hash 
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marks’; he keeps himself ‘shipshape’ 
as much ashore as afloat; the kitchen 
is the ‘galley’ wherever it may be; 
the guard house is the ‘brig’ by land 
as well as by water; and a Captain is 
always a ‘skipper.’ On ship, at leisure 
hours in the evening, the Marines 
light a lamp in their quarters and 
smoke; they call it ‘lighting the 
smoking lamp,’ and in camp their 
dismissal to leisure remains ‘lighting 
the smoking lamp,’ even when there 
is no lamp about and the tobacco is 
exhausted. Their Central and South 
American service has contributed 
‘pronto’ for ‘quickly,’ has twisted 
‘manana’ into ‘slowly,’ and they now 
The Spectator 


use ‘hombre’ for ‘prisoner.’ What 
new terms they will learn from their 
work in France, Heaven only knows. 

It is all kinds of work, in all kinds 
of weathers, at every hour of the 
clock. Here Marines are hauling stone 
with engineers and contract laborers. 
Throughout the American zone in 
France, they are the policemen that 
never sleep. The day may come when 
they are holding their bit of the line 
against the Boche. Boys from West- 
ern farms and men from Manila and 
Vera Cruz, they are pure grain that 
is being poured into every one of a 
dozen of the horrible hoppers of 
war. 


THE CASE FOR. THE WAR SONG 


BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


Tue last volume from M. Emile 
Cammaerts is something I shall use 
here rather as a text than a topic; 
for how to set about reviewing a book 
of beautiful poems is something I have 
never understood. It is sometimes 
said that all verse should be trans- 
lated in verse; but it would be quite 
as sound to say it should be reviewed 
in verse. The only condition, which 
might seem to some a silent obstacle, 
is that the poetry of the reviewer 
would have to be better than the 
poetry he reviews. And I need not 
say that when I publish my monu- 
mental work on Milton, it will all be 
in blank verse, rolling and revolving 
wheels of sound, reversing sentences 
and re-arranging words so as to reveal 
the high mechanics of his harmony; 


or that when I toss off a little trifle 
on Shelley, in ten volumes, my touch 
will be even more light and lyric than 
his own, clarifying even his clearness 
with something more luminous than 
light. But I will not pause to give 
example of this. Nor will I pause to 
appreciate at all properly the new col- 
lection by M. Cammaerts,. Messines, 
and Other Poems, published by John 
Lane, though these are much more 
specially the sort of poems I should 
like to write if I could. M. Cammaerts 
always carries me away with him with 
those wild weddings of the mystic 
and the fantastic, or what some would 
call piety and profanity, which! are 
the inspiration of medievalism, and 
especially of Flemish Medizvalism. 
In this he is subconsciously as well as 
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consciously a patriot as well as a poet. 
When the world first began to talk 
about M. Maeterlinck, a countryman 
of M. Cammaerts, it was fallaciously 
urged for him that he was a ‘Belgian 
Shakespeare’; and fallaciously re- 
torted against him, by way of a jest, 
that he was ‘a very Belgian Shake- 
speare.’ Both were wrong; and the 
latter, like most sneers at Belgium, 
especially wrong. It is not only that 
Maeterlinck, though undoubtedly a 
man of genius, is not at all like a 
Shakespeare. It is also that even if he 
were a Shakespeare, he would not, I 
fancy, be a particularly Belgian one. 
But M. Cammaerts really is Belgian, 
in the sense that he reminds one of the 
best things in Belgium. If he did not 
work in words, I can imagine him 
working in wood ‘or gold or glass or 
stone or iron; producing the gorgeous 
gargoyles of the Flemish Gothic; 
or even the rococo pulpits of the 
Flemish Renascence. I cannot very 
clearly picture Maeterlinck, even as a 
magician, building anything; at least 
I think it would fall down. 

But I only remark on M. Cam- 
maerts here, without pretense of 
reviewing him, because he stands 
rather specially for something which 
I defend and I think others criticize. 
It is partly implied in being a war 
poet at all, but specially in being so 
picturesque and inspiring a war poet. 
He has something which may not 
loosely, but literally, be called opti- 
mism; because it dces not claim that 
the bad is the good, but does claim 
that the good is the best. It does not 
say black is white; but it does protest 

-against a common assumption that 
white is gray. And it brings the bright 
colors close to the black; it is not 
afraid of finding beauty amid things 
really ugly. The problem is summed 
up for me in one strangely vivid 
verbal picture in this book; a mist of 
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bluebells in the heart of a wood, like 
a ‘fallen sky,’ and in the midst a dead 
soldier, whose hair shines ruddy and 
like an aureole. The poems are full 
of such pictures; and the red crown 
shines in the memory, as does the 
silver cross of the sword bayonet 
borne, in another poem, by the Last 
Crusader, brown in khaki, as he 
guards the Sepulchre. To me these 
contrasted colors are not «stheticism, 
but true medievalism; worthy of the 
art that did really flourish amid wars 
and torments; and of old armies which 
not only swore but prayed terribly in 
Flanders. : 

There is a certain tone in criticism 
of which I would express my doubts 
with all respect; for it affects intelli- 
gences of a finer sort than that of 
the vulgar peace-mongers. It runs 
through much of the restrained satire 
of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy; and is 
faintly felt even in the almost perfect 
piece of criticism in which he lately 
disposed of Sir F. E. Smith’s book in 
the New Statesman. It is perhaps what 
Mr. Haynes meant in depreciating 
the romantic sentiments, especially 
about the great war. These critics 
may be said to approve of the regi- 
ment and draw the line at the band. 
They will accept the cold steel as a 
piece of cold logic; but the brass band 
is only sounding brass, and is merely 
brazen. In other words, they may 
concede that men can be driven to 
fighting; but they insensibly treat any 
idea of their being encouraged to it as 
a question of their being duped. Now 
what strikes me most about this ra- 
tionalist view of war, as a criticism of 
the romantic view of war, is that it 
is really less strictly rational than 
the romantic view. Exactly what I 
notice about it is this: that where this 
realism is right, it is precisely as an 
emotion that it is right; as an argu- 
ment it is wrong. If we test a neces- 
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sary war by mere feeling, it may 
often and easily be a feeling of mere 
disgust. It is precisely when we test 
it by reason that we see that it must 
always be entitled to respect. We 
should without stint or limit sym- 
pathize, if that is all, with those whose 
souls are merely sickened by the 
slaughter; but it is not so strictly 
useful to sympathize as to inspire. 
This school implies that while it may 
be right that war should be endured, 
it cannot be right that it should be 
exalted; but in fact, it may be con- 
sistently and _ philosophically right 
that it should be exalted, so long as 
it must be endured. The war song of 
the bard is more practical than the 
war novel of the realist. Realism is 
simply a relief to the feelings;. but 
romance may be a help to actions that 
are necessary, granted that any such 
actions can be necessary. It is all 
very well’ to talk of ‘defense not 
defiance’; but in reality it is sheer 
gain if you can add the glories of 
defiance, granted that you can in any 
case be forced to the distresses of 
defense. The only answer in abstract 
argument would be that we cannot be 
thus driven to the defensive; or in 
other words that there are no purely 
aggressive forces in the world. It 
would be the theory that we can 
always abolish wolves by behaving 
like sheep; but the men I mean are 
not such silly sheep as that. They are 
reasonable men; and mere reason 
would suggest that we ought to have 
encouragemert where we must have 


courage. Indeed, in pure reason this | 


argument applies to any extremity of 
torture, or rather increases with any 
extremity; even to a saint singing 
while he is burned at the stake. We 
might not be able to do it; but if 
we could, it would be the most sensible 
thing we could do. 

Martyrology is here more rational, 
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nay, more rationalist, than mere hu- 
manitarianism. It evades the issue 
merely to sneer, wtih Swinburne and 
the Neo-Pagans, at ‘the ghastly 
glories of saints’ or ‘the leaving of 
racks and of rods.’ If there are ghastly 
things to be faced the only thing we 
can do is to make it glorious to face 
them. There must be a dignity that 
is the leavings of the rod; otherwise 
the rod leaves nothing, because it 
destroys everything. To,.allow the 
horror of the martyrdom to eclipse 
the halo of the martyr is simply a 
very stupid confusion of thought. 
Here the hagiological way is the logical 
way, though its embodiments may 
seem extreme or startling, as logical 
things often do; as in that tradition 
of religious art which represents the 
martyr as actually walking about 
among the blessed, always bearing in 
his hand the tool of torture or ap- 
paratus of execution by which he 
perished. It would be easy to empha- 
size the fantastic element in the 
visions of St. Laurence always en- 
cumbered with a gridiron or St. 
Catherine with a wheel. It would be 
easy to note nothing but what is 
quaint in the image of St. Paul carry- 
ing the sword of the executioner; as if 
the saint had disarmed the heads- 
men while the headsmen, beheaded 
the saint, in a duel somewhat sug- 
gestive of Hamlet and Laertes. It 
would be quite possible to make a 
mere joke of St. Stephen always hold- 
ing in his hand one of the stones with 
which he was pelted; as if he had 
caught it like a sort of dexterous 
wicket keeper. But this sharp pictorial 
contrast and combination does clarify 
the real point; that the good man 
need not be ashamed of the shameful 
things done to him by the bad man. 
And that singularly simple point 
seems missed by all these temperate 
critics who rebuke us about the ro- 











mance of war. It would be quite 
possible to make even a modern 
parody of martyrology; but the par- 
ody would still justify the morality 
of martyrology. We might call up 
some wild vision of the ghost of a 
modern doctor always attended by 
the microbe that had infected him, 
or (if that ornament be too modest 
and inconspicuous) by the mad dog 
who had bitten him. We might 
imagine one of his patients as carry- 
ing, even in the spirit land, a large 
bottle of the wrong medicine, if not 
exactly the instrument of his martyr- 
dom, at least of his unintentional 
suicide. One could even conceive a 
respectable householder represented 
in allegoric art as lugging about a 
The New Witness 
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defective drain pipe, because it was 
the cause of his dying of typhoid. 
But even this nonsense would still be 
more sensible than calling the doctor 
morbid because he met a mad dog; 
and yet more so than calling him 
feeble-minded because he faced a 
mad dog. It would be much more 
rational than reproaching the dying 
householder with his decadent artistic 
taste in having typhoid fever. And 
it is equally irrational to insist that 
men should meet the mud of Flanders 
in a muddy spirit, if they can, even 
partially or temporarily, be encour- 
aged to meet it in a fiery spirit; espe- 
cially as that fire has in the past baked 
and moulded that mud into the great 
creations of the Flemish craftsmen. 


DISCIPLINE AND DEMOCRACY 


‘ BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Dip Germany win her present strug- 
gle against the evolution of morals 
and the advance of civilization the 
spectacle presented would be no mere 
material triumph for her prosecu- 
tion of war. No militarism might 
single-handed claim a victory so stu- 
pendous against human progress. The 
nation, as well as its armies, would 


earn the credit, and in Germany’s 


national discipline, rather than her 
military devilries, the source of suc- 
cess will appear if she does not lose 
the war. For in discipline lies the 


supreme strength of a man, a party, 
or a nation. 

We have perforce responded to the 
enemy’s military novelties, and avail- 


ed ourselves of his innovations where 
it was possible to do so; but it cannot 
yet bessaid that in the vital matter 
whereon all turns: in the united 
strength of purpose and the will to 
endure for a common cause, we stand 
as solidly as he. 

Undisciplined as a whole we are not; 
we have responded to the great call 
superbly, incredibly; but every people 
has the defect of its qualities and the 
national genius responsible for the 
British Empire, the colonial instinct, 
the humanity, and the loose rein on 
which we have ridden triumphantly 
through the world, while effective 
ingredients for our purpose, yet arise 
out of a psychology which does not 
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find its highest expression in dis- 
cipline. German discipline cannot 
achieve the like, and in the complex 
business of colonization, to cite no 
other connection, the unyielding and 
unimaginative brutality of German 
rule is loathsome to all peoples, 
civilized or savage, who entertain any 
ideal of freedom, But where accept- 
able, as to the Germans themselves, 
or where used as part of the machinery 
of war, such discipline becomes the 
greatest weapon of any national 
armory. 

In Germany the helot instinct, 
latent always, and developed to its 
highest terms by generations of Prus- 
sian dominion, has produced a disci- 
pline which is now second nature to 
80,000,000 of people. It runs through 
the fibres of their thought, regulates 
mind as well as body, and echoes 
through their every human activity. 
Opposition to authority is viewed 
with such general disfavor among 
them that their socialism can only 
be academic, for democracy is a 
theory of civilization they dread and 
doubt —a theory which if they win 
the war they will deny. for another 
century. 

But to-day we are being handi- 
capped by a greater disability than our 
democratic instincts and inherent dis- 
trust of military or political restraint. 
These traditions do ‘not seriously 
shake British discipline in the face of 
the enemy. The crying danger lies 
with a propaganda of pacifism strik- 
ing at those roots of national unity 
from which ultimate success can only 
spring. The avowed purpose of this 
threat to democracy (since a vic- 
torious Prussia leaves the Interna- 
tionale ruined) is to get the nation 
in two minds and open the way to 
inconclusive peace — otherwise con- 
clusive defeat for the Allies. The 
danger grows, and in one’s own ex- 


‘mon cause with all 


perience it is possible to mark how the 
increasing strain turns man after man 
into an unconscious pro-German. 
They would deny it bitterly, but it is 
true that their impatience with au- 
thority is serving their enemies and 
those who seek to destroy their 


‘country. 


Discipline, under our rule, is harder 
to achieve than for any nation but 
America. The United States has not 
reached our crucial challenge, and 
it may not be called to reach it; 
but it is certain that its full value 
in the war depends as much upon © 
us as upon it at this juncture, and 
while it is laboring for the com- 
its material 
strength and spiritual energy, so must 
we continue to do, nor neglect the 
first weapon of discipline, now ur- 
gently called for as a vital, perhaps 
a deciding, factor of the issue. 

Against us is arrayed such a disci- 
pline as Sparta itself did not know, a 
discipline that is stronger than the 
natural instincts of the human soul, a 
discipline that muzzles the conscience 
of man. Consider the discipline that 
makes a people applaud the rape of 
Belgium and the breaking of sacred 
treaties, that inspires the Church of 
Christ to thank God for the destruc- 
tion of the Lusitania, that impels sup- 
port for slavery and destruction of 
Red Cross ships; that can condone 
every barbaric and inhuman outrage 
that ‘frightfulness’ plotted in cold 
blood and has driven its armies to 
perpetrate upon old men, women, and 
children. If the human heart con- 
tains a dynamic power towards good- 
ness — and who shall deny it? — then 
what terrific restraint must that be 
which has imposed this accursed il- 
lusion upon Germafiy and taught a 
mighty people to say ‘Evil, be thou my 
good’? 

But discipline is as vital to liberty 




















as to slavery; to be first in freedom we 
must be first in discipline also; and 
when we blaze into aur enemy’s eyes 
the fact that the discipline of democ- 
racy can transcend any other, the 
end of autocracy will be in sight. 

_ It becomes us in every relation of 
life to tighten up, with our eyes on 
those at the battle front. To hear the 
constantly expressed hope of the 
soldiers, that we will ‘Stick it,’ should 
cause every man and woman a pang. 
For how has it come about that they 
doubt us any more than we doubt 
them? In truth they have had a 
reason. They see the dangers, the 
false values, the temptations lying 
in wait for the man in the street at 
every turn. Had we the army’s 
discipline, this state of things could 
not exist. The rain of falsehood that 
worked such havoc in Italy, fell and 
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falls upon the French and English 
soldier in vain; but shall it be said 
that our Parliament, press, and people 
are less immune than the armies 
fighting for them? 

From the highest to the lowest; 
from those who command as well as 
those who obey; for the greatest and 
the least, a higher discipline ‘is de- 
manded; badly we need this tonic 
force. And if every man begins with 
himself, looks into the secret chambers 
of his own heart, makes a personal 
effort and sets a personal example 
to those about him, the result would 
be a national exhilaration and uni- 
versal increase of resolution. By so 
striving and so doing, we create a 
light to shine before the nations and 
illuminate our road to the only goal 
that to-day can promise hope for the 
children of men. 


BALTIC PROBLEMS FROM THE GERMAN 
STANDPOINT* 


BY G. BUETZ 


Sm 


[The importance of the Baltic question to Germany is indicated by the 
extraordinary number of articles on this subject appearing in the papers 


and magazines. 


This article gives one an excellent idea of the’ German 


attitude toward the exploitation of the German conquests. — Editor.] 


Since the beginning of negotia- 
tions with Russia, the Baltic Prov- 
inces have become the object of 
peculiar and , universal interest to 
Germany. This article deals with 
districts. which for centuries have 
been German in sympathy, which in 
*Translated from Nord und Siid, 





the course of history have been 
bound up by ever renewed connec- 
tions with the public life of the Ger- 
man nation. 

Livonia, Courland, Lithuania; — 
upon their soil German troops are 
established. Lithuania was won in 
1915, Courland was occupied more 
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extensively in 1916, in 1917 Livonia 
recognized German troops as her 
kindly masters. Since then all three 
provinces, consigned to the influence 


of German Kultur, keep nevertheless - 


their independent characteristics. Let 
us turn our attention first to the most 
recent acquisition of German arms, 
Livonia. 

Livonia falls into two distinct racial 
divisions, Lettish in the south, Es- 
thonian in the north. The languages 
are distinct, a fact which is significant 
because it renders more marked the 
divergence in custom between north 
and south and sharply separates the 
population into percentages which 
yield 34.9 Letts and 40 Esthonians. 
The German influence, which on ac- 
count of present conditions deserves 
special attention, outweighs that of 
Russia. The Livonian population is 
only 5.4 per cent Russian as opposed 
to 7.7 per cent German. While the 
German element is substantial, the 
Russians are almost without influence 
in Livonia except as military and 
government representatives and offi- 
cials. The Russian element is ac- 
cordingly of little account; quick 
growing groups of Russian immi- 
grants, for the most part still unmar- 
ried and with no attachment for the 
soil, have no power to make changes 
in the character of the district except 
those that depend upon coercion. In 
regard to the apportionment of land, 
Russian influence is of still less con- 
cern. Since when the time was 
favorable for colonization she neg- 
lected to acquire Livonian territory 
or to assimilate according to her 
custom, Russia has possession of only 
about 8 per cent of Livonian territory. 
The German territorial possessions on 
the contrary, amount to 46.5 per cent 
of the entire area! That is a figure 
which should be observed to-day. Not 
only do the German possessions in 


Livonia far exceed the share of the 
Russian element; they are greater 
even than the portion which is in the 
hands of the Letts and Esthonians, 
who together control 38.25 per cent 
of the country. Increasingly dis- 
couraging to the ambition of Rus- 
sianizing Livonia is the circumstance 
that the firm foundation of German 
ownership there determines almost 
without exception the proprietorship 
of the large estates. Even ifia Lett or 
an Esthonian rises to the position of a 
landowner, he remains essentially a 
peasant and vassal. 

The method of land distribution is 
of decisive importance for Livonia, 
for although she possesses in Riga one 
of the most important markets of 
northern Russia and Pernau has de- 
veloped as an industrial centre, never- 
theless in all her nine districts she 
has remained an unquestionably agri- 
cultural country. Its agricultural 
character is indicated, indeed, by the 
widespread effort to bring the land 
under cultivation. Over against 85.5 
per cent of land available for hus- 
bandry, such as meadows, woods, and 
arable fields, stands only 14.5 per 
cent of bad land. Owing to the ex- 
tensive cultivation of the Baltic 
Provinces, the ‘proportion of useless 
territory is almost negligible, although 
the natural difficulties of making the 
land profitable in Livonia are not 
small. Hard rock, which frequently 
takes the form of outstanding, wide- 
spread moraines, renders tilling diffi- 
cult; the abundance of rivers with 
widely scattered springs, numerous 
lakes, — all these present many diffi- 
cult problems to the farmer. In order 
to convey an accurate idea of the 
latter complications it is reckoned 
that there are over 300 rivers and 
about 1,000 lakes or lake beds. One 
should realize that all Livonia has 
an area of only 47,030 square kilo- 














metres and that the total population 
is 2,100,000. 

Although the German _ influence 
there is so significant, although Ger- 
man Kultur has permeated the peoples 
of Lithuania and Esthonia, it would 
be untrue to present the agricultural 
conditions in Livonia as similar to 
those in East Prussia. In order to 
render intensive land cultivation feas- 
ible it is essential to establish good 
transportation facilities for the sake 
of securing favorable market condi- 
tions. The traffic roads of Livoniaare, 
however, the worst conceivable. This 
fact is due to the Russian economic 
policy which did not desire the open- 
ing up of Poland and the Baltic 
Provinces. These lands, so accessible 
to western civilization presented pos- 
sibilities of vigorous competition with 
central Russia, and for this reason 
have been consistently neglected. In 
spite of Livonia’s abundance of 
streams, only the Duena and the Aa 
near Embach are to be considered for 
commercial purposes. The Salis and 
the Pernau are navigable only part 
way. If, furthermore, the kind of 
river, — narrow, stony, and full of 
rapids, presents natural obstructions 
to commerce, engineering contriv- 
ances could have overcome the limita- 
tions imposed by nature. As with the 
waterways, so is it with the railroads. 
The province has only one trunk line, 
the route of which lies from Riga 
through Dorpat and Taps, with 
Petrograd as the terminus. It may be 
called the Riga-Arele railway. This 
is not really a trade route because it 
follows the course of the Duena. The 
little accommodation train goes back 
and forth about once a day. The 
methods of distribution which char- 
acterize the rural life of all Lithuania 
and the Baltic Provinces, must always 
determine the development of trans- 
portation facilities for half their 
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modern productive industry. So the 
proportionate revenues cannot but 
be far behind those of Eastern Ger- 
many. Measured in hectares the 
crop did not once during the last 
five years of peace attain an average of 
one-half that of East Prussia. Rye 
and potatoes are standard crops; oats 
are abundantly cultivated in the three 
eastern provinces, although they rank 
third as produce. Quite contrary to 
the usual assumption, there is very 
little wheat raised in Livonia or in 
any of the Baltic Provinces. Accord- 
ing to statistics of crops from 1905 
to, 1909 there were 165,675 dozen 
hectares planted to rye as opposed to 
16,609 of wheat. The wheat supply 
is so meagre that Livonia is compelled 
to import it for her town consumption. 

Since Livonia is rich in pasturage’ 
(for 18.57 per cent of its whole area 
is -meadow and in 1911 14.06 per 
cent was grazing land), one might 
suppose that Livonia had a thriving 
cattle growing industry. In a com- 
parative survey of these provinces, 
Livonia certainly exhibits the best 
stock farming, for in 1910 she had 
1,470,569 head of cattle. These are 
figures which, nevertheless, are bound 
to make cattle raising seem small in 
quantity in comparison with the size 
of the pasture lands. Poor prices 
resulting from the low purchasing 
power of the land (the price of butter 
varied in times of peace, between 70 
and 90 pfennigs a pound, a litre of 
milk could be bought on the average 
for 10 pfennigs and an egg for 3 
pfennigs) did not permit of any profit. 
As a result of defective transportation 
facilities an export trade existed only 
in butter and eggs; there was none 
at all in meat. Horse dealing has 


always thriven in Livonia. In conse- 
quence of the raising of oats there was 
enough fodder to keep the prices 
down at home. 
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The advantages which Livonia has 
to offer Germany are various. The 
crowning one, military considerations 
aside, is Riga. In Riga the major part 
of the Russian timber trade is con- 
centrated; Riga is also a centre of the 
Russian flax trade. In consequence of 
the possession of ready raw materials, 
Riga, like Bremen from which it 
was originally colonized, developed in- 
dustrially. Riga has wood, rubber, 
and textile trades, and a metal in- 
dustry which is not to be despised. 
This industry would supply us with 
merchandise, but above all it would 
give the German manufacturer a 
chance to dispose of his industrial by- 
products, charcoal for instance, and 
chemicals, as electrical manufactures. 
Livonia’s influence is preponderant 
here, for her 393 factories with work- 
ing forces amounting to about 68,000 
men are in marked contrast to the 
275 factories of the remaining Baltic 
states with their force of 36,000 
laborers. 

Touching Livonian farming, it is 
evident that the development of the 
country’s commerce would cause 
farming to become more profitable, 
and that the area under cultivation 
could be increased very considerably 
through the conversion of barren into 
arable land. In consequence of the 
predominance of German influence in 
Livonia, German colonization there 
would encounter no difficulties, and 
the German farm laborer would soon 
enjoy the appreciation due him as the 
disseminator of western Kultur. 

In Courland the circumstances 
bearing upon the racial division and 
the industrial and agricultural condi- 
tions are not very similar to those in 
Livonia, but it seems only fair to fol- 
low the usual custom of dealing with 
the two countries together. Courland 
differs fundamentally from Livonia in 
that the German element in Courland 


is far less prevalent. Nevertheless the 
actual per cent of Germans in the 
total population is the same as in 
Livonia. The Letts, however, are 
represented by 75 per cent (instead of 
43 per cent as in Livonia). Especially 
noteworthy is the fact that: in Cour- 
land the Lithuanians, Poles, and Jews 
have acquired a much stronger in- 
fluence than in Livonia, where the — 
proportion of Jews amounts to one 
per cent as opposed to 5 per cent in 
Courland. Lithuanians and Poles 
together amount to one per cent in 
Livonia, whereas in Courland they 
come to 5percent. Accordingly, these 
races, which are so active in business 
life, constitute 10 per cent of the 
total population, of which the Ger- 
man proportion is only 7 per cent. 
The ratio of Russian inhabitants is 
the same in both states, but here 
again significant differences appear. 
In Livonia the state land amounts 
to only 7 per cent; in Courland the 
Russian state has acquired owner- 
ship of 21 per cent of the whole 
country! Hence it appears that the 
Russian influence is greater than in 
Livonia; it depends, so far as Russian 
proprietorship is concerned, upon the 
ownership of the large estates which 
are always so important. The Ger- 
man influence must be less in propor- 
tion to our smaller share of territory, 
especially of large estates. The 7 per 
cent of Germans in Livonia have 
control of 46 per cent, but their 
proprietorship in Courland extends 
over only 34 per cent. 

As an industrial country Courland 
is not of importance proportionate to 
its natural resources. It has 164 public 
reservations, upon which in the year 
1911 produce appraised at 49,000,000 
marks was raised. Yet as a purely 
agricultural country Courland falls 
behind Livonia. Its woods are 6 per 
cent greater; its tilled ground is 
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almost 2 per cent Jess. Meadows and 
pasture lands are equally divided. 
As the soil of Courland is more fertile 
there is at least 4 per cent less waste 
land. On the other hand, although 
the state forests: are much larger in 
Courland than in Livonia, the muni- 
cipal forests and the woods belonging 
to the nobles are at least 29,509 
hectares less extensive. The utiliza- 
tion of the forest wealth in the Baltic 
states plays an important réle against 
Germany. Still more than Livonia, 
Courland suffers from a scarcity of 
labor. Since the majority of the in- 
habitants are Protestant, German im- 
migrants would find in Courland a 
considerable sympathy. Above all, 
the German farmer, with his equip- 
ment of experience, can get ahead 
well in cattle raising. In consideration 
of its far smaller area and population, 
Courland is to-day well in advance of 
Livonia in cattle raising. Livonia 
covers about 47,000 square kilo- 
metres, Courland only 27,268; Livonia 
has a population of approximately 
1,500,000, Courland not even a nfil- 
lion. Nevertheless for each hundred 
inhabitants she has 22 horses (Livonia 
18), 58 head of cattle (Livonia 57), 
46 sheep and goats (Livonia 41). 
The stock of swine balances. As 
regards the grain crop the two coun- 
tries are equally well off. Further- 
more, questions of price and extent 
of the market are the same since the 
transportation facilities in Courland 
are no better than those in Livonia. 
Courland, likewise, has but one trunk 
railway line, which bisects the prov- 
ince from north to south through 
Libau, Mitau, and Shawti and going 
via Vilna and Minsk is connected 
by a junction with Moscow and 
South Russia. A branch of this rail- 
road goes to Riga and another short 
road connects Windau with Riga. 
The advantage which would ac- 


crue to Germany from Courland’s 
liberation* exists primarily in the op- 
portunity to colonize the territory 
formerly belonging to the state, which 
was in Russian control. and that 
part which is still unreclaimed and 
waste to-day. The waste land of 
Courland is much more inviting to 
colonization than that of Livonia, 
since there is far less rocky soil. 
Courland’s oat crop is sufficient to 
permit of exportation; its horse breed- 
ing could be of great value to us. 

Lithuania is included among the 
agricultural provinces, although it is 
essentially different from Courland 
and Livonia. Viewed from so-called 
Prussian Lithuania, the German ele- 
ment scarcely appears there at all. 
White Russians, Little Russians, 
Poles, Jews, and Polish Lithuanians 
constitute the population of Lithu- 
ania, akin to the Lettish race. The 
government of Vilna, consisting of 
Vilna proper, Kovno, and Grodno, 
covers an area which is not included 
in the historic Lithuania. If one con- 
siders Lithuania to be made up of 
those districts properly so-called, the 
population includes Lithuanians, 
White Russians, Little Russians, 
Poles, Jews, and Great Russians. 
The Germans amount to less than 
one per cent. In contrast to Courland 
and Livonia there is a noteworthy 
advance in Lithuania on the part of 
thickly populated ‘towns and the 
numerous Jewish population. Then 
the Polish national spirit plays a 
part in Lithuanian rural life. 

The cities are far too crowded con- 
sidering how thinly populated the 
country as a whole is, with its average 
of about 40 persons to the square 
kilometre (a contrast to the 120 of 
the German Empire). In consequence 
of this overcrowding the country 
suffers a weakening of labor. But also 

*i.e. From Russian sovereignty. 
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because of her cities Lithuania will be 
in a position to develop her industries 
much sooner than Livonia and Cour- 
land. That to-day a city like Vilna 
should be without any industry 
worthy of mention, that the textile 
trade of Bialystok should still be in 
its infancy, is less the fault of Lithu- 
ania’s people than of her former over- 
lord, Great Russia. Courland and 
Livonia will always show a condi- 
tional industrial development, which 
is guaranteed by the common interest 
of their peoples. It is otherwise with 
Lithuania. While the Lithuanian is 
born a peasant and desires to remain 
a peasant, the Pole has shown that 
he possesses a real talent for industry. 
Poland at the present day is far.more 
a manufacturing country than an 
agricultural one. The business capa- 
cities of the Jews are well known. 
The populous towns, the favorable 
situation, the better railway com- 
munications already existing, the 
trade route of the Weichsel, which 
is not to be underestimated — all 
these things make Lithuania available 
for industry. After a normal develop- 
ment she will inevitably grow into 
an agricultural and manufacturing 
country. 

So far as division of property goes, 
Lithuania is a decidedly peasant 
country. There is only the smallest 
suggestion there of such large estates 
as we find in Livonia and as the 
German element is aiming to build 
up in Courland. For Lithuania the 
- small estate is typical, with a large 
interest in land. While for the Polish 
inhabitants an estate of an average 
of four ‘desjatins’ has to suffice, 
the Lithuanian peasant has an average 
land portion of fifteen ‘desjatins.’ By 
the fairness of its apportionment, this 
system of peasant land ownership 
justifies the hope that Lithuania may 
develop into an agricultural as well 


as an industrial country. Future 
generations will not suffer from land 
poverty, since Lithuania, with its 
wide moors, heaths, and forests, pos- 
sesses a vast area of unimproved land, 
which must first be reclaimed. Be- 
sides, the Russian state owns con- 
siderable real estate in Lithuania. 
About 10 per cent of the whole area 
was land’ belonging to the Russian 
crown. And even though the greater 
part of this state land is forest, 
nevertheless the agricultural value is 
not diminished on this account. 

Agricultural activity in Lithuania 
to-day is universal. It surpasses 
Courland and still more Livonia. 
There are two reasons for this — man- 
agement on a small scale and domestic 
economy. The Lithuanian peasant is 
primarily a consumer. He raises what 
he needs, and does not produce for 
the market. The preponderance of 
White Russians and Little Russians, 
who as peasants are always distrust- 
ful of money dealings, has preserved 
the frequent practice of barter. A 
Lithuanian peasant community is self- 
sufficing, and procures only salt, pe- 
troleum, and mechanical farm imple- 
ments by purchase or barter. Under 
such conditions there can naturally 
be no discussion of modern methods 
of improving the soil. 

Farm products are the same in 
Lithuania as in Livonia, namely, rye, 
oats, and potatoes. The rye crop 
is larger here; in Courland about 45 
per cent of the tilled land is devoted 
to rye growing, and in Livonia about 
48 per cent, whereas Lithuania~ has 
about 54 per cent planted with rye. 
In proportion to the town consump- 
tion Lithuania’s wheat supply is still 
less adequate and her necessary im- 
port correspondingly greater. 

It is to be taken for granted that 
Lithuania’s development will take 
place more quickly than that of 
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Livonia. Through prolonged German 
occupation, Lithuania has received 
the advantages of Kultur which for 
the first time in perhaps 50 years 
Great Russia has conceded to her. 
Bridges, constructions of various 
kinds, drainage systems, high roads, 
railway lines have grown up— in short, 
the country is open to commerce 
in a way which must have a lasting 
effect. 


Courland also has a share, if - 


not so great a one, in this blessing. 

The particular advantages which 
Lithuania will have to offer Germany 
are the same as those of Livonia and 
Courland. Still, the activity of the 
towns will tempt the merchant more, 
at least, than can be the case in Cour- 
land. How heavily the hand of Russia 
has oppressed the Baltic Provinces — 
and according to deliberate policy — 
only the future will fully reveal! 


WARTIME FINANCE 


THE MOST-FAVORED-NATION 
CLAUSE 

In an answer to a question in the 
House of Commons, the Government, 
through the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has announced its intention 
of imitating the recent action of the 
French Government in denouncing all 
commercial conventions containing a 
general clause regarding most-favored 
nations. It is strange, even in these 
days, that so momentous a decision 
should have been announced in so 
casual a manner, and should have 
produced little or no comment or 
question by champions of Free Trade 
in the House of Commons. It is true 
that the old clear issues of the Cham- 
berlain period have been obscured, 
but behind the emergency measures 
which the war may have rendered 
necessary there remain the broad 
principles of policy on which the 
country as a whole has a right to be 
consulted. When once the fine net- 
work of most-favored-nation treaties 
is broken, the issue will have been 
seriously prejudiced. 
vored-nation clause, on which our 


The most-fa-- 


modern commercial policy has hither- 
to depended, is of hoary antiquity. 
It is found, in an embryonic form, 
in Italian city treaties of the thir- 
teenth century, and in this country 
it first appears in a treaty with Ice- 
land in the fifteenth century. Its 
use, however, was sporadic until the 
eighteenth century, and it was not 
until the sixties of the nineteenth 
century that its value was realized 
as a buttress of Free Trade policy. 
The essence of the clause is that each 
contracting party guarantees to the 
other the same treatment as that 
granted to any other nation irrespec- 
tive of the particular concessions 
with which this treatment may have 
been purchased. Thus, although Free 
Trade is not an essential feature of 
the most-favored-nation policy, the 
clause is of vital import to a Free 
Trade nation, as by this alone can 
it be certain of securing equality of 
treatment with its Protectionist rivals. 
It can be well understood that in the 
past the clause has been the thorn 
in the flesh of all Protectionists, 
abroad as well as in this country, and 
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if the Government is allowed to carry 
out its intention, Protectionists will 
have been enabled, under cover of 
the country’s war distractions, to 
secure an important tactical advan- 
tage. How much this advantage will 
be worth, in view of after-war trade 
conditions, remains to be seen. Our 
need for food and materials will be 
such that the setting up of artificial 
barriers against them will be a 
manifest absurdity. Nevertheless, it 
is a wicked abuse of the powers 
given to the Government to enable it 
to carry on the war, to make so great 
a change in our fiscal policy without 
full discussion in the House and in 
the country. 

The Economist 


- THE AMERICAN BANKING 
SYSTEM 

In 1907 an extraordinary panic 
among the banks of the United 
States brought on a collapse of trade 
which lasted almost unbroken until 
President Wilson entered on_ his 
Administration. He used his power as 
the newly elected President to compel 
Congress to reorganize the banking 
system of the United States. Practi- 
cally it comes to this: Congress has 
made it possible for every bank in the 
United States to join the National 
Banking system. Until the accession 
of President Wilson that system was 
confined to banks organized under 
the National Banking system. But 
now every bank practically can join, 
and very large numbers of both 
State Banks and Trust Companies 
have already responded to the invita- 
tion of the President to join the new 
system; while no week passes, so far 
as we can remember, in which the 
junction of one or more of those 
institutions is not recorded. Ap- 
parently, then, the new banking sys- 
tem will before long absorb the 


greater part of the banks of the 
United States. And, in consequence, 
the twelve Reserve Banks will hold 
almost the whole reserve of the 
United States. On April 5 of the 
present year the total gold reserves 
held by the twelve Reserve Banks 
was £362,785,000 while the legal- 
tender notes and silver amounted to 
£12,702,000, so that the total reserves. 
in the first week of April amounted in 
round figures to £375,487,000. It is 
unnecessary, and would take us too 
far out of our way, to bring out the 
total strength of the new system. 
We have said enough to show that 
the United States, though it has been 
already a year involved in the war, 
holds a reserve unequaled by any 
other country upon the globe. And 
it will increase its reserve for some 
time yet at all events; firstly, because 
practically all the gold raised in 
North America goes to those banks; 
and, secondly, because the Entente 
Powers are borrowing from the United 
States, and buying from it on such 
an enormous scale. The financial 
strength, then, of the United States 
is phenomenal, and it is growing every 
year. 
The Statist 


A SPANISH CREDIT 

AccorDING to advices from Madrid, 
the Spanish banks have now definitely 
agreed to form a consortium, repre- 
senting a capital of £2,000,000, with 
France and the United States, the 
Bank of Spain being also a party to 
the agreement. It is understood that 
this means a credit to the amount 
stated, against which presumably 
there will be a deposit of collateral, 
available for France and the United 
States in Spain. It may be noted that 
Spain has never been a lender before, 
and the new departure is an interest- 
ing one. Spain has under abnormal 
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war conditions enormously increased 
its gold reserves beyond its own 
requirements, and instead of allow- 
ing all the reserves to remain idle, 
is noW using a portion as a basis for 
earning interest on credits to the 
Allies, with obvious mutual advan- 
tages. The latest return, dated April 
20, of the Bank of Spain showed a 
gold holding of over 2,000 million 


pesetas, £80,000,000 at the pre-war 
parity. In the last return before the 
outbreak of war its holding was only 
£21,804,000. The only other neutral 
country which shows an increase in 
its gold holdings comparable with 
this is Holland, where the rise has 
been from 131% millions to over 61144 
millions. 
The London Post 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mr. G. G. Coulton, whose Social 
life in Britain from the Conquest to 
the Reformation appeared at the 
beginning of the year, has in prepara- 
tion with the Cambridge University 
Press a companion volume on Cloister 
life During the Middle Ages, in 
which the monks are allowed to 
speak for themselves as far as pos- 
sible on all their main topics of 
interest. The documents have been 
selected from many sources and ar- 
ranged under such subject-headings 
as The Round of Daily Life; The 
Monk as Landlord; and Extra-Pro- 
fessional Activities. 


Americans who have recently had 
the pleasure of listening to the Rever- 
end Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop 
of York, will welcome the new Amer- 
ican edition of his volumes on The 
Miracles of Jesus and The Parables of 
Jesus (E. P. Dutton & Co.). First 
published in England in 1900, and 
repeatedly issued in new editions 
since, their wide ‘circulation is ac- 
counted for by their directness, sim- 
plicity, andearnestness. They are not 
sermons, but thoughtful and helpful 


papers, prepared originally for the 
English magazine Good Words and 
addressed not to theologians, but to 
average men and women and to 
present-day needs and problems. 


Six prominent Italian publicists 
have collaborated in an illustrated 
volume which Mr. Fisher Unwin is 
about to publish entitled Jtaly’s 
Great War and Her National Aspira- 
tions, with an introduction by Mr. 
H. Nelson Gay. The aim of the 
work, which opens with a chapter on 
the evils of Austrian domination in 
Italy down to 1866, is to set forth a 
full exposition of Italy’s aims and 
share in the war, together with a 
statement of her economic and finan- 
cial resources. 


The new series of guide books, 
planned to supersede the English edi- 
tions of Baedeker, by the company 
formed for the purpose after the out- 
break of war, will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan under the title of 
The Blue Guides, the first volume of 
which — Muirhead’s Guide to Lon- 
don and Its Environs—is nearly 
ready. The work has been edited by 
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Mr. Findlay Muirhead, with a staff of 
contributors, a great part of the work 
having been written by Dr. James F. 
Muirhead, the editor’s colleague for 
many years before the war in the 
English editorship of Baedeker’s 
Handbooks. Other volumes are in 
preparation, all prepared with a 
special eye to the changed conditions 
arising from the war. Arrangements 
have been made by Messrs. Hachette 
to publish the series in a French 
edition — Les Guides Bleus. 


Alexis, to which the author, 
Stuart Maclean, gives the sub-title 
A Story of Love and Music, traces 
the development of a sixteen-year-old 
boy of Czech parentage — his father 
a truckman and his mother a washer- 
woman — who becomes the protegé 
of the leading musical critic of their 
bustling provincial city. Bradshaw 
himself, a cynical, self-contained man 
of forty, still suffering from an un- 
happy love affair fifteen years earlier; 
Wolff, the violin teacher to whom he 
intrusts Alexis ‘to make an honest 
musician of him’; Madam von War- 
lich, a pianist of European reputation, 
still young and beautiful, but living 
in mysterious retirement behind an 
incognito; Kitty Morris, Alexis’s first 
sweetheart, sincere, intelligent, brave 
and simple, who would give her life 
for him, but has no sense of the 
dramatic; and Inez Hersial, lissome, 
challenging, with alluring green eyes 
that match her jade bracelets, with 
‘ whom Alexis plays Traume in the 
music room of her aunt, Mrs. Cad- 
walder Topliffe, the lion hunter of 
Cosmopolis — all are portrayed with 
unusual insight and _ fidelity. The 
author turns with uncommon versa- 
tility from sharp satire of Cosmopolis 
— ‘representing the last word of self- 
consciousness as applied to munici- 
palities’°— to sympathetic description 


of the homely solicitudes of Alexis’s 
father and mother, and makes Kitty 
Morris a really delightful character. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


An architect who has lowered and 
almost lost, his professional ideals to 
satisfy the extravagance of a selfish 
and sordid wife, but finds his early am- 
bitions revived under the influence of 
a woman of a different type, is the cen- 
tral figure of Ernest Poole’s latest 
novel The Second Wife. It was a 
grim fancy to make the two women 
sisters — the second younger by ten 
years— and Ethel Lanier’s loyal effort 
to blind herself to the cheapness of 
Amy’s standards and the doubtful 
quality of her ascendency over her 
husband adds another factor to the 
complexity of the psychological situa- 
tion. The story opens with the two 
sisters in a parlor car speeding toward 
New York, where the older — five 
years married — is taking the younger 
at their father’s death. A_ short 
month shows Ethel the contrast 
between her sister’s round of tawdry 
amusement and the simple, friendly 
life of the small Ohio town from which 
she had been eager to escape, and 
Amy’s sudden death leaves her the 
sole reliance Of a brother-in-law al- 
most beside himself with. grief, and a 
two-year old niece. The changes of 
mood which lead to Joe Lanier’s 
second marriage, the continuing influ- 
ence of his first wife’s memory and the 
struggle of her group of friends to ex- 
ploit him for their own uses, Ethel’s 
discovery of his earlier possibilities 
and her efforts to bring back his own 
friends to him — these form the plot 
of a story which falls disappointingly 
short of its promise. Recalling The 
Family rather than The Harbor,' it 
is slighter than either, but fails to 
make up in concentration what it - 
lacks in scope. The Macmillan Co. 
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Lieutenant Commander Charles 
Clifford Gill of the United States 
Navy is the author of a compact and 
illuminating volume on Naval Power 
in the War (George H. Doran Co.), 

the authoritative character of which 

has been recognized by its adoption 
by the Academic Board of the U. S. 
Naval Academy for use in the history 
courses for Midshipmen. But its 
value as a textbook does not lessen 
its interest,for the general reader; 
for it describes the naval tactics and 
operations of the war— the action 
in Heligoland Bight, the Falkland 
engagements, the operations in the 
Dardanelles, and the North Sea bat- 
tles — very vividly; and the closing 
chapters deal with submarine warfare 
and present anti-submarine tactics 
as plainly as prudence permits.: An 
Appendix gives the latest information 
regarding the navies of the world, and 
there are numerous illustrations. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s romance 
Foe-Farrell (The Macmillan Co.) is 
an unusual venture in fiction, even 
for a writer so versatile as ‘Q.’ 
Usually, the plot turns upon love, in 
some form. In this story, the driving 
energy is hate. There is some justifica- 
tion for the hate. Dr. Foe,-a scientist 
absorbed in investigation, finds the 
laboratory in which he has worked, 
and the data accumulated in eight 
years of toil, burned by the mad 
fury of a mob, incited by reports of 
his cruelty in vivisection. For these 
reports and for the action of the mob 
a man named Farrell, misguided but 
more or less well meaning, is re- 
sponsible. Stung to bitter resentment 
by his losses, Dr. Foe undertakes an 
experiment in human, vivisection, and 
tells, Farrell that he will pursue him 
everywhere, that he ‘may slip, run, 
elude’ but, whenever he has found 
a place in the sun, his enemy will be 


in close pursuit like a hound, and he. 
will never be able to put away the 
fear of him. This threat he carries out, 
to the letter, following him all over 
the world. There is romance and 
adventure in the story, and other 
characters of subordinate interest; 


but the central theme is the effect of 
relentless vindictiveness 
pursuer and the pursued. 


upon the 


It is a doubtful service which some 
of his admirers have rendered Archi- 
bald Marshall in describing him as 
‘the successor of Anthony Trollope.’ 
Such a description arouses expecta- 
tions which are not realized in any of 
Mr. Marshall’s ten or a dozen stories, 
although he is essentially mid-Victor- 
ian and his scenes and characters mid- 
Victorian. But one may follow Trol- 
lope at a distance, as Mr. Marshall 
admits that he has tried to do, with 
results pleasing to the reader who 
approaches his books without too 
high anticipations; and his latest 
story The Graftons (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) which is, in a sense, a sequel to 
its immediate predecessor Abington 
Abbey, is a quiet, true-to-life story 
of the English countryside and country 
life, which not a few readers will find 
a relief in these days of tense fiction 
and iron realities. It opens in Surley 
Rectory, where, the aged rector is 


dying without seeing! his hopes of the 


succession realized, and the familiar 
questions of patronage and appoint- 
ments, and of goings and doings in 
the highest social circles make up most 
of the plot, which leads up to an un- 
expected but not at all unconventional 
or irregular marriage. In a better 
sense than that in which the word is 
usually employed, Mr. Marshall is a 
realist; but the real things which he 
pictures and describes are decent 
and wholesome things. 





THE SHIELD—A SPRING SONG 


THE SHIELD 
BY HAROLD BEGBIE 


Son, you were born for this hour; 

Hold fast the line! 

Fear not the Evil Pow’r, 

‘ Break not, nor doubt, nor cow’r, 

Your sonship is divine: 

God chose you for His Man: 

Tnto your hands the eternal Lord 

Has given the keeping of His plan, 

You guard His purpose and you bear 
His sword; 

Hold fast the line! 


Your eyes shall see 

After the bloody sweat of this Geth- 
semane 

The first sweet ray 

Of a new Easter Day; 

You shall come out. from hell 

And your young lips shall tell . 

All nations that the Earth is free; 

You shall ascend 

Unto the espe great consummating 
end, 

Savior of nations and justice and 
truth, 

You, our dear English youth, 

You shall ascend. 


To the world’s end, 

Glorious for evermore; 

You with the angel face who bore 

Tyranny’s last fierce desperate stroke 

And never quailed and never broke, 

And never uttered groan or whine, 

But reeling, stumbling, bleeding, 
dying, 

Held fast the line, 

You like a rock 

In the midst of the thunder, the flame, 
and the shock, 

With no fear in your heart, 

. And asking no sign, 

But taking God’s part, 

And making your breath 

The smoke of man’s prayer on the 
altar of death, 

And holding the line — 


The line of the whole world’s fate, 
Standing stricken before the gate 

Of human life. 

Barring the way to the hosts of strife, 


You, our preciqus English youth, 

Bleeding for all the nations, 

Dying for all the world, 

Against whose breast were hurl’d 

Hell’s uttermost annihilations, 

You with the standard of Right 
unfurl’d 

And the sword of God in your hand, — 


O loveliest flower of our English land, 
O Paladin for all the human race, 
Child of beauty, innocence, and grace, 
O life but just begun, 
By whom alone God’s battle can be 
won, 

Ah, child most manful, most divine, 
Hold fast, hold fast the line! 

The London Chronicle 


PASTORAL 
BY AURIOL BARRAN 


Away from life in cities made by men 
Beloved of fools, 
Deep down in the stillness of forest 
glen 
By silent pools, 
And rushing streams 
Where sunshine gleams 
Lies the land of dreams... . 


Oh! spring enchanted glade and shady 
nook, 
Where sunbeams dance 
To magic pipes of Pan and gurgling 
brook 
That breathe romance, 
Through rustling leaves, 
And scented trees 
Whispers the breeze... . 
The Outlook 


A SPRING SONG 
(From the Chinese) 


For hoarded- gold I would not sell 
One hour of this spring night. 
How sweet the fragrance of the 
flowers! 
How mild the moon’s pale light! 


Above I hear a singer’s voice, 
A softly breathing flute; 

Here in the hall my hammock swings. 
°T is night. All else is mute. 
The Nation 





